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HE first budget of the new Federal Government, 
and the sixteenth presented by the veteran 
minister of finance, has become a matter of history. 
It was introduced by a stern review of the serious 
condition of public finance. Mr. Fielding pointed 
out that Great Britain had reduced her debt by 
about $2,250,000,000 since the war, while Canada’s 
debt had been increased each year, and last year had 
been increased by $86,500,000. And it is just because 
of these staggering obligations that Canadians 
generally will accept with some equanimity the 
additional burdens imposed and the failure on the 
part of the Liberal party to implement another of its 
pre-election pledges and give a generous all-round 
reduction of the burdens imposed by the tariff. 
Critical minds may not resist the temptation to 
describe as a ‘small beer’ budget one which specializes 
in 214 per cent. reductions; but every reduction is so 
much to the good. No less satisfactory is the promise 
of relief from vexatious rulings, such as those relating 
to depreciated currency and to foreign trade marks, 
which have characterized the administration of Sir 
Henry Drayton. The relief is more apparent than 
real for two reasons. In the first place most of the 
reductions are preferential and do not extend to the 
United States. Last year we imported goods to the 
value of $516,105,107 from the United States, while 
imports from Great Britain amounted to only 
$117,134,570. No other country sent us as much as 
one-eighth of the latter figure. Again, the increase 
of 50 per cent. in the sales tax actually increases the 
amount to be paid by the consumer for goods imported 
from the United States, and the net reduction in the 
duties levied on goods imported under the preferential 
tariff is in most cases only 14 per cent. If, however, 
the budget is merely a first instalment, advocates of 
fiscal reform will not strongly censure it. 


A GREAT deal could be said both for and against 
an increase in the Sales Tax. It is true that 
the weight of all such taxation, unless it be levied on 
luxuries only, tends to fall hardest on the shoulders 
of those who are already heavily burdened. The man 
whose joy in a quiverful of children is already tem- 
pered by difficulties in ‘making both ends meet’ will 
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feel its incidence unduly. Moreover, by the time an 
article has reached the ultimate consumer, a process 
of ‘pyramiding’ may sometimes have doubled or 
trebled the burden of the Tax. On the other hand, 
it is a sure and (from the standpoint of the Finance 
Department) an inexpensive method of raising 
revenue. Moreover, the proceeds of the tax itself 
will go directly to the government, and not, as in 
the case of a protective duty, largely to the protected 
interests. An alternative in any case would have 
been hard to seek. A comprehensive system of land 
taxation takes time to devise, and its path (as Mr. 
Lloyd George once discovered to his cost) is beset 
with pitfall and with gin. Mr. Fielding ‘night have 
tried to raise the rate on incomes, but the Dominion 
income taxes are already heavy; and it would, to say 
the least, have been difficult, so soon after a decisive 
reduction of these taxes in the United States, to secure 
an increase in Canada. The need for more revenue 
was paramount, and the government has followed 
the line of least resistance. 


R. FIELDING was particularly happy in his 
references to the United States. He recounted 

the history of our tariff relations with them in good 
spirit and taste, with fairness and moderation. He 
pointed out how, after many years of unfriendly 
policy on their part, the stars in their courses appeared 
to combine for better things. The Republican party, 
traditionally protectionist, actually came to Ottawa 
and suggested reciprocity. The Democratic party, 
traditionally favourable to a lower tariff, could not 
have opposed its adoption. The overtures honestly 
made were honourably accepted by the then govern- 
ment. Mr. Fielding passed over the failure of the 
people of Canada to support the government thus 
briefly and without recrimination. ‘The agreement 
was confirmed by the American Congress. It was 
not confirmed by Canada, much, as I think, to the 
regret of many of the people to-day who at that time 
did not view it with favour.’ The eight years of 
power of the Democratic party terminated with a 
return to the high protection of the Fordney tariff. 
Its effect on Canadian industry and particularly on 
agriculture, Mr. Fielding did not minimize; but he 
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announced that, pending a change of attitude on the | in our press is once more becoming as definitely 


part of the United States, reduction in tariff schedules 
could not be extended to them except in the case of 
such commodities as agricultural implements, where 
the need for reduction amounted almost to necessity, 
and the United States offered practically the only 
foreign field in which purchases could be made. At 
all times, it was stated, Canada will be open for 
friendly negotiations. 


ROPORTIONAL representation and the trans- 
ferable vote were given a field day recently in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Good of North Brant. 
The idea has made very slow progress in Eastern 
Canada. In 1909 a similar resolution was introduced 
by the late Mr. Monk, and a committee of the House 
was named to consider the question, but owing to Mr. 
Monk’s illness nothing was accomplished. Mr. Good 
made a strong case and supported his arguments with 
facts and figures. Perhaps the most striking figures 
presented were those from Nova Scotia in the elections 
of 1904 where 56,000 votes were cast for the Liberals 
and eighteen members elected, while 46,000 votes 
were case by the Conservatives who failed, under our 
unrepresentative system, to elect a single member. 
It was also pointed out that if, in the election of last 
December, minorities had received their due, Quebec 
would have returned only forty-five Liberals in the 
last election instead of a solid sixty-five. When Mr. 
Good sat down the first comment came from M. 
Lapointe, whose remark was ‘It seems a fine system,’ 
while Mr. McMaster called it a ‘good system,’ and 
Mr. King expressed himself as being in entire sym- 
pathy with the resolution. M. Marcil, however, 
succeeded in talking out the resolution, since (under 
the rules of the House) the discussion closed at six 
o'clock. Mr. Good’s motion aimed mainly at intro- 
ducing the transferable vote in single member con- 
stituencies; proportional representation proper was 
merely to be given a trial in one or more cities. 
Now that the two-party system has been roughly 
shaken it is impossible to hope that the present 
method of electing representatives can ever give a 
verdict fair to all sections of voters. It is announced 
that in Ontario the need for a change will be recog- 
nized in legislation. In many parts of the West it is 
already accepted. ‘By-town’ cannot delay much 
longer. 


T the time of writing the situation in Ireland is 
more gravely critical than it has been at any 

time since the settlement last December. If, to us in 
this country, there seems to be little doubt where 
responsibility lies as between the Free State govern- 
ment and Mr. de Valera, it would be a mistake to 
assume, as most of our daily journals are inclined to, 
that blame can be as readily apportioned between the 
South and Ulster. For some reason the Irish news 








tendencious as it was a year ago. The disorders in 
Belfast and on the frontier are invariably reported—if 
not explicitly, at least impliedly—as the work of 
‘Sinn Feiners.’ How many of the acts of barbarity 
that have marked the daily life of Belfast during the 
last few weeks are the work of men who, when all is 
said and done, learnt the worst of their lessons from 
the Black and Tans, can only be guessed. Yet to any 
person who has taken the trouble to read the reports 
of the anti-Catholic pogroms of eighteen months or 
two years ago it will, to say the least, appear extremely 
likely that many, if not the majority, of the more 
widespread outbreaks have been the work of the 
Orange Guard. The question whether Mr. Griffith 
and Mr. Collins could, or should, have dealt more 
effectively with Mr. de Valera and Mr. O’Connor is 
another matter. All one can say, as far as Southern 
Ireland is concerned, is that nothing would be better 
calculated to render hopeless an already nearly hope- 
less situation than the reoccupation by British troops 
that was threatened by Mr. Churchill in the House 
of Commons two weeks ago. 


WELL-NIGH hopeless gesture of procrastination 
has permitted the Genoa Conference to dissolve 
in the respectable odour of partial success and enabled 
Mr. Lloyd George to grasp one more ephemeral 
parliamentary triumph, in which, incidentally, only 
about one-third of the members of the House of 
Commons voted. It is significant, however, that no 
one, not even its author, seems to have had the heart, 
or the nerve, to hail this latest compromise as another 
example of the ‘complete agreement’ that binds 
together the former Allies and directs the troubled 
destinies of Europe. The conflict at Genoa was too 
open for any more nonsense of that kind; it covered 
nearly every point of detail, as well as broad questions 
of policy, and it persisted almost without intermission 
throughout the entire course of the Conference. 
Britain was willing to discuss disarmament and 
reparations; France would not hear of either. Britain 
genuinely sought a basis of agreement with Russia; 
France, standing at first behind the opposition of 
Belgium, in the end revealed herself as the real 
opponent. Britain promoted an agreement for non- 
aggression; France refused to consider anything that 
would hinder her in the enjoyment of her great 
military power. On every question, both of major 
and minor importance, both within and without the 
agenda, the veto of French fears and French am- 
bitions impressed itself with crushing effect. 


ET the curious thing is that France seems to have 
managed to come through the Conference 
without as great a loss of reputation as she suffered 
at Washington. To some extent this was due to the 
different atmosphere and the different traditions; to 












































some extent to the presence of the pariahs of Moscow; 
and perhaps to some extent to the contrast between 
the methods of Mr. Lloyd George and M. Poincaré. 
The spirit that proved too strong for French dip- 
lomacy at Washington was almost totally lacking 
here; the Bolsheviks provided, as nothing else could, 
an effective stalking horse for French intransigence; 
while M. Poincaré’s by no means inexpert employ- 
ment of the weapons of old-fashioned diplomacy must 
have commended itself to a large proportion of the 
European official class. Mr. Lloyd George, on the 
contrary, seems to have pursued, notwithstanding 
the definiteness of his aims, a more than usually 
devious course. In reviving for a time what was in 
effect a Supreme Council within the Conference, he so 
alienated the neutrals that many of their delegates, 
including Mr. Branting of Sweden, returned home in 
disgust before the Conference was over. The result 
was that support from this quarter was, towards the 
end, by no means as whole-hearted or as influential 
as it might have been. It is, of course, difficult to 
exaggerate the difficulties of Mr. Lloyd George’s task. 
Before him he had a French delegation which, 
whenever it showed the slightest signs of reconcilia- 
tion, received a sharp reminder over the telephone 
from Paris. Behind him he had the bitter opposition 
of Lord Northcliffe in The Times and The Daily Mail. 
Mr. Lloyd George seemed, in fact, to be faced with 
the choice of allowing his conference to be wrecked 
or of breaking with France, a course to which, it is 
said, he was urged by the Lord Chancellor. The 
compromise he so characteristically discovered at the 
last moment scarcely served, however, to mask the 
inherent failure of the conference. 


HE only conclusion one can reach is that the best 
interests of Europe have once again been 
sacrificed in order that the Entente may enjoy a 
brief extension of its troubled existence. What other 
explanation can there be of a settlement that post- 
pones the solution of every one of the essential 
problems the Conference was called to consider? 
Even the purely economic questions, clearly in- 
soluble so long as the French ban lies upon any 
discussion of indemnities, have been referred to a 
future meeting of bankers which may or may not 
meet. Russia has not been recognized, and Mr. 
Lloyd George’s cherished idea of a non-aggression 
pact has degenerated into a truce of a few months, 
which apparently is not designed to hinder France 
from employing what measures of coercion against 
Germany she sees fit. And, where Genoa has failed, 
will the Hague have any better chance of success? 
Apparently it is to be even more circumscribed and 
hedged about with conditions. It is to be a meeting 
of experts only, and already M. Poincaré has an- 
nounced that if M. Tchitcherin is nominated as a 
delegate he will refuse to allow France to be repre- 
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sented, on the ground that the meeting will be a 
political one. Yet what else can it be, if it is to reach 
any definite results? Meanwhile M. Poincaré’s 
astute bids for American support furnish real grounds 
for fearing that, if the State Department should 
consent to send a representative to the Hague, it will 
be to play the French game; for no government, w:th 
the exception of the French, has been so consistently 
obscurantist in its attitude towards Russia as the 
American. If this is so, the long-awaited inter- 
vention of the United States will prove a bitter dis- 
appointment to the forward-looking elements in 
Europe. It has been urged, however—and the article 
on ‘The Drift of Political Opinion in France,’ which 
we publish this month, may be regarded as supporting 
this view—that France will find in the interval 
between Genoa and the Hague a needed opportunity 
to reconsider her position, and that consequently 
there is reason to hope that she will enter the next 
Conference in a more complaisant frame of mind. 
It is enough to say that the best informed opinion in 
England seems to feel little confidence in the prospect 
of any such change of heart. M. Poincaré succeeded 
too well at Genoa to be willing to modify his tactics 
at the Hague. The best to be hoped for is that this 
time Mr. Lloyd George will see that the consequences 
of preserving the Entente on France’s terms are 
infinitely more destructive to Europe than would be 
the consequences of what France seems determined 
to make the only alternative—a definite break. 


UR current illustration, Breaking the Road, 
reproduces one of the earliest paintings of a 
distinctively Canadian subject that we possess.’ It 
is the property of the National Gallery, Ottawa, and 
was exhibited in 1895 by the late William Cruikshank, 
R.C.A., who was, until recently, a well-known 
character in Toronto artistic circles. He was a grand- 
nephew of George Cruikshank, the illustrator of 
Dickens. He studied at Edinburgh and London, 
became an illustrator on the staff of The Graphic, and 
worked under Millais, Leighton, Orchardson, and 
Lettie, specializing in the study of animals and human 
anatomy. On this continent he was a pioneer in the 
better period of American pen-drawn illustration and 
he claimed to have influenced Gibson and his con- 
temporaries. In Toronto he taught for many years 


‘in the Ontario College of Art, where his influence was 


strongly felt, both as a skilled draughtsman and as a 
racy personality, endowed with more than an average 
share of Scottish sarcasm which, in later years, turned 
to a morbid cynicism. This may be due in part to 
his failure to mature his artistic gifts. He should 
have gone further than he did. Breaking the Road is 
probably his best work. 


HE death of Sir Walter Raleigh, Professor of 
English Literature, has left the University of 
Oxford poorer in many ways. It has lost a fine 
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scholar, a brilliant lecturer, a writer of delicate skill, 
and an unforgettable talker. His lectures raised one’s 
whole idea of literature. You might come away with 
an empty note-book, but you went straight to Black- 
well’s book shop to buy the author Raleigh had dis- 
cussed. He was never pedantic. In fact his hatred 
of pedantry tempted him to ungrateful mockery of 
the plodding research which supplies the humble but 
necessary basis for brilliant criticism. Serious young 
men from Edinburgh or Aberdeen were likely at first 
to think him a dilettante, but in the end his kindliness, 
his charm, and his wide, though half-concealed, 
learning won them over. He was a sympathetic 
interpreter of the secondary figures in literature, and 
loved oddities among authors, but his books are 
mostly on the masters. He could write freshly on the 
great accepted names. His little book on Shakespeare 
shows his insight and independence and his power of 
carrying his learning lightly. His Milton is the best 
thing on the subject since Johnson, to whom Raleigh, 
with the clear eighteenth-century common sense 
which underlay his brilliance and fancy, did full 
justice. No one has written better on Wordsworth. 
It is much to have entered deeply into the spirit of 
three such men, and to have helped others to enter. 
For Raleigh, criticism was a fine art. His books are 
sensitive creative works which give a pleasure akin 
to that of the work he is criticizing. Many scholars 
have read and written more books than Raleigh; 
many have been greater thinkers. But his writings 
are more than a critic’s verdict on the work of others. 
They are an expression of Raleigh himself, and in 
him there was a touch of genius. 


E hesitate to accept at their face value all of the 
supposedly verbatim reports of speeches in 
England which are published from time to time in 
the Canadian press. But, unless he has been badly 
misquoted, it seems that an English leader of opinion, 
formerly Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of 
India, was guilty the other day of a flagrant under- 
rating of the value of the elementary factors in 
human life. Probably a keener sense of humour 
would have saved him from the blunder. He is 
reported to have stated that Russia is a worse offender 
than Germany, for, whereas Germany has violated 
on land and sea the functions of Christian humanity, 
Russia has repudiated her debts. Evidently money 
is of more account than human life and happiness. 
Of course this is the tacit or avowed assumption of 
society at large, but bishops are supposed to stand 
for something a little more inspiring. 





The Editors are always glad to receive Articles, Literary 
Sketches, Verses, etc., but regret that they are, at present, 
unable to pay contributors. 

All communications should be addressed to THE 
CANADIAN Forum, 152 St. George St., Toronto. 
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Mr. Graham’s Ersatz Navy 


HE debates on the Naval Estimates last month 
a produced a series of recriminations. Politician 
after politician, on both sides of the House, 
found it incumbent upon him to add his own account 
of the vicissitudes of our naval policy since 1909 to 
the researches of his parliamentary brethren. Pelion 
has been piled on Ossa. More time, indeed, has been 
devoted to pre-war political issues (happily, we hope, 
now dead) than to the present conduct of the nation’s 
business. The party hacks who returned in triumph 
from the stricken field of last December are as 
reluctant as ever to let the dead past bury its dead. 
They look backward from long habit, instead of 
looking forward; and a generation that has been 
compelled to face realities sometimes grows impatient 
and not without good reason, when its spokesmen 
beguile themselves too freely with tales of long ago. 

Among the members who spoke at length on 
these estimates, and always to the point, was Mr. 
Duff of Lunenburg. He fails neither in love of the 
sea, nor in knowledge. He does appreciate the 
difference between the kind of sailor who will be 
created by the magic wand of Mr. Graham—the man 
whose chief virtue will consist, not in acquaintance 
with the sea, but in his almost unbroken career as a 
civilian landsman—and the kind of Canadian who 
might be made the backbone of our Naval Service. 
If we are to have a Naval Service—if the Naval 
Service Act of 1910 is to be carried out at all—this 
Nova Scotian is quite prepared to show the new 
Minister of Defence how to set about his business. 
‘I could get,’ he said, ‘anywhere from 5,000 to 10,000 
volunteers in my own county to serve as a naval 
reserve on the Atlantic coast.’ His description of the 
type we need will bear repetition, and it will not be 
bettered easily. ‘These are the men who should 
be engaged; they do not have to be made sailors 
in two or three weeks, for they are sailors now. They 
have ploughed the seas ever since they were twelve or 
fifteen years of age; they have gone fishing on the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland; and during the war 
they braved the submarines in the Bay of Biscay and 
in the Mediterranean, bringing food to the peoples of 
Europe.’ Here is a breed, in short, that cannot be 
matched in inland armouries; few Canadians will 
challenge Mr. Duff on that point. 

This goes to the root of the matter. Little good 
is served by dwelling on the fact that in any case 
the Canadian navy must be small and of low fighting 
value. If Mr. Graham is twitted with ‘sending 
trawlers out to watch the fish’ he will survive it. 
The tragedy of the situation—which, in the not 
impossible event of another great war, would at once 
become apparent—consists in this: that the naval 
problem is discussed, by all but a very few speakers, 
on the assumption that in naval warfare Canada can 
































always safely shelter beneath the shield of England. 
It is assumed that Canada will not make an effective 
addition to her naval strength, and need not. The 
naval service is looked on by the politicians not as a 
safeguard, but as an ornament. By the Old Gang 
it is and will be treated as a bagatelle. Inevitably, 
therefore, the Naval Estimates are an attempt to 
please God and Mammon; to please those who 
would share the burden of naval defence, by pointing 
to certain steamboats and calling them a navy; to 
please others, who grudge every penny spent on the 
services, by triumphantly reminding them that the 
vote is quite inadequate. 

There are, nevertheless, certain principles (which 
would probably pass without challenge, either from 
staff experts, naval historians, or economists in the 
Finance Department) which can be postulated as 
essential for the maintenance in Canada of an efficient 
naval service. 

It will inevitably be small, and in virtue of the 
Washington agreements will probably consist for the 
most part of destroyers and mine-sweepers. 

Its value must be measured rather by its power 
of rapid expansion than by the strength of its peace 
establishment. 

For rapid expansion, at least three things are 
necessary: firstly, the training for naval warfare of 
men who have already been inured to the sea; secondly 
the provision of vessels convertible at need into 
auxiliaries; thirdly, for all ranks, but especially for 
officers, practice in the handling, not of isolated 
vessels, but of vessels in flotillas. 

If these three requisites be granted, Mr. Graham’s 
plan stands self-condemned. For the project of taking 
landsmen out of armouries, and of giving them an 
annual jaunt to sea, that barely permits them to be 
sea-sick properly before returning to port, will never 
provide us with sailors; few Canadians, even in the 
Maritime Provinces, are familiar, at present, with the 
modern handling of trawlers; the maintenance of only 
one destroyer and two trawlers on either ocean 
effectively prevents flotilla training; and the closing 
of the Royal Naval College—even if a generation of 
cadets is to be admitted into the freshman and sopho- 
more classes of Canadian universities—brings to a 
close the training of naval officers of Canada, and 
deprives the country of a valuable educational 
instrument, at a time when all that she has are fully 
needed. 

Every great maritime nation, during at least 
the last four centuries, has depended for the manning 
of its navy, not primarily on landsmen trained for the 
sea, but on that great nursery of capable seamen, the 
fishing fleet. A Canadian naval policy that is to 
yield results commensurate with the money spent 
must, as Mr. Duff has wisely said, depend on the 
men who haunt the firths and harbours of our long 
Atlantic coastline, who have been bred to the sea. 
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Only men such as these can profit by the three weeks’ 
annual training which is foreshadowed by the Min- 
ister. No application of the militia system ashore 
will maintain the Canadian navy; this is the way to 
turn it into farce. Nor will a naval service maintain 
its efficiency which makes no provision for the further 
training of officers, but expects our existing handful 
of officers to train an endless succession of novices for 
the courtesy title of able seaman. 

Lastly, for the extensive coastal mine-sweeping 
which is certain to be called for at the outset of 
another war, Canada must have vessels in her mer- 
cantile marine, which can readily be converted for 
this purpose. At present, the fishing fleet of this 
country contains almost no large modern trawlers. 
One or two have been tried experimentally, but their 
use has not been well understood. By British 
standards the methods employed in our Atlantic 
fisheries are almost antideluvian. A progressive 
naval policy which encouraged, if necessary by sub- 
sidies, the maintenance of steam fishing trawlers 
easily convertible for mine-sweeping, might more than 
pay for itself by revolutionizing the technique of 
deep-sea fishing in Canadian waters. 

The fulfilment of all these requirements would 
not cost very much. For years to come there is no 
prospect of another Canadian programme of 
$35,000,000. But there is a minimum, below which 
Canada cannot reduce her forces consistently with 
safety. 

We need a policy that shall be lifted above party, 
and that can, if possible, be carried out within the 
provisions of the Naval Service Act. The requisite 
power of rapid expansion can certainly be secured 
within that statute. There are, however, four con- 
ditions: 

1. The free enlistment of the hardy seafaring 
population, in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 

2. The establishment of a trawler Fleet Reserve. 

3. The continued upkeep of the Royal Naval 
College. 

4. The provision of flotilla training. 

Members of the present government, whose zeal 
for economy does them great credit, would doubtless 
be shocked at the prospect of additional naval 
expenditures amounting to several hundred thousand 
dollars. But as defence is still, and always will be, 
‘of much more importance than opulence,’ we believe 
the commitment would amply be justified. 








What Happened to Germany 
I. 


T is a commonplace to say that the reconstruction 
| of Europe and therefore, in a large measure, the 
peace of the world hinge on Russia and Germany. 

It is, perhaps, not a commonplace to assert that more 
than 200 million people in Central and Eastern 
Europe cannot be regarded and treated as the 
Ishmaelites of the twentieth century for any length 
of time without dire consequences to the rest of the 
world. Others are more competent than I to speak 
of the Russian people and their great problem. It 
may be that this problem is the fundamental problem 
of contemporary civilization. Even so, its solution 
presupposes the solution of the German problem. At 
any rate, neither problem ought to be approached 
with prejudices so blindly fixed that the terms 
‘Bolshevik’ and ‘pro-German’ appear to be ample 
justification of uncharitableness. Only an occasional 
Canadian or American knows what has happened to 
and in Germany. Yet the knowledge of these 
happenings is indispensable to the peace of the world. 

Now, what has happened to Germany economi- 
cally may be inferred from the impairment of her two 
great natural sources of wealth, coal, and iron. 

Europe’s coal deposits in 1913 were estimated 
at 693,162 million tons. Of this total Germany 
possessed 59.1% or 409,975 million tons; Great 
Britain, 25.7% or 178,176 million tons; France, 1.8% 
or 12,720 million tons; Belgium, 1.5% or 11,000 
million tons; and the Congress of Poland, 0.36% or 
2,525 million tons. To-day there are left to Germany 
226,088 million tons or 32.8% of the European 
reserves. She has lost 45% of her former coal 
deposits. France’s deposits have been increased over 
100% by the control of the 17,000 million tons within 
the Saar Basin, and Poland’s to 168,312 million tons 
or over 1,300% by the acquisition of Upper Silesian 
coal fields. Great Britain’s coal wealth has not been 
increased. 

In 1913 the estimated European reserves of iron 
ore were 12,032 million tons. Germany’s share was 
3,608, France’s 3,300, and Great Britain’s 1,300 
million tons, or respectively 29.9%, 27.4%, and 
10.8%. The very high grade deposits of Norway 
and Sweden totalled 1,525 million tons (12.6%), and 
of the annual production huge quantities went to 
Germany. To-day only 10.5% of the European 
reserves lie within the borders of Germany (1,262 
million tons), while France’s reserves have been 
increased to 5,630 million (46.7% of the European 
reserves). This means that Germany has lost about 
60% of her former wealth in iron ore. In addition, 


Luxemburg, with 2.2% of the European reserves, 
has been taken out of the German Customs Union. 
In respect to iron ore, too, Great Britain has not 
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profited by the Treaty of Versailles, whatever profit 
may have come to her through other provisions of the 
Treaty. The gainers have been France and, to a 
less degree, Poland. Between them France and 
Poland to-day control 34.5% of the European coal 
reserves (as compared with 2.16% before the war) 
and 46.9% of the European iron reserves (as against 
27.4% before the war). 

If we look at Germany’s foregoing losses from 
the angle of annual production, which is perhaps a 
more important consideration at the present moment 
than that of reserves, we are confronted with the 
following facts: 

In 1913 Germany mined slightly more than 
190 million tons of hard coal; in 1920, somewhat less 
than 131 million tons. Of this amount approximately 
25 million tons were mined in those districts of Upper 
Silesia which were awarded to Poland in 1921. 
Assuming no considerable increase in the annual 
production of hard coal for the present, Germany 
will have at her disposal annually about 106 million 
tons. Out of this amount there must, however, be 
delivered to France, Belgium and Italy, in reparation, 
a minimum of 20 million tons (maximum 28 million 
tons) annually, which reduces the available annual 
supply to 86 million tons. But since reparation 
deliveries can be made only in coal of the highest 
grade, these 86 million tons are largely second grade 
and their value is reduced, at a minimum, 10% (the 
German estimate is 15-20%). Germany can count, 
therefore, to-day on an annual coal supply equivalent 
to about 78 million tons of the pre-war standard. 
Doubtless when normal production is restored the 
annual output can be increased to 100 or even 110 
million tons. At present Germany must contend 
with an annual loss (as compared with her pre-war 
supply) of 110 million tons. Her lignite deposits 
remain unimpaired, and to these she is turning in a 
desperate effort to minimize the huge loss in hard coal. 
In consequence the people’s industrial power may be 
restored partially, but their greatest trading asset has 
been taken from them. 

In 1913 Germany mined 26.8% of the iron ore 
mined in Europe. This percentage has been cut 
to 6.9%. Luxemburg’s annual production of iron ore 
(6.8% of the European production) is also no longer 
available on the free trade basis, since Luxemburg 
is not now in the German Customs Union. Con- 
sidering that Germany produced, in 1913, over 19 
million tons of pig iron and that, in order to accom- 
plish this, she exchanged huge quantities of hard coal 
(over 34 million tons) and coke (over 6 million tons) 
for imported iron ores (chiefly from Norway and 
Sweden and Spain), we can perhaps understand why 
her production of pig iron, in 1920, fell below 5 
million tons and must decrease still more with the 
loss of Upper Silesian coal regions. 



































These facts and those that follow are not adduced 
to establish the injustice either of the Treaty or of the 
ultimatum of May, 1921. This article does not 
concern itself with the moral aspects of the situation. 
It merely points out, first that Germany has already 
made enormous reparations in the transfer of a goodly 
percentage of her natural resources, chiefly to France 
and Poland; and secondly, that neither Germany 
nor any other nation can pay to creditor nations 
annual reparation dividends as great as, if not greater 
than, the annual increment of: wealth prior to the 
impairment of her natural capital. 

Now in addition to the already stated losses, 
roughly 50% of her two chief natural resources, 
Germany has suffered the following losses: 65% of 
her copper, lead, zinc, nickel, and tin; over 90% of her 
great merchant fleet; all her cables, colonies, foreign 
investments; huge quantities of rolling stock (loco- 
motives and freight cars); millions of acres of her 
finest agricultural area (to Poland), which produced 
approximately one-third of her foodstuffs (in 1913 
the grain foodstuffs produced in Germany amounted 
to 236,000 million calories, but in 1920 to only 
133,400 million calories); and finally the enormous 
casualties and depreciation incident to the war 
itself. The highest pre-war estimate (Helfferich’s, of 
1913) set Germany’s annual increment of wealth at 
somewhat more than 8,000 million gold marks. 
Bearing this in mind, let us summarize very briefly 
the annual payments that Germany is expected to 
make under the Treaty and its applications (ultima- 
tum and Wiesbaden agreement). They are as 


follows: 
Gold Mark Values 
Annual fixed reparation payments under the ulti- 
matum of May, 1921.............-...0eeee- 2,000,000,000 
Annual variable payments under the ultimatum 
(26% of the value of her total exports), circa....1,300,000,000 
Annual reparations in kind (Wiesbaden agreement 
calls for a total reparation in kind amounting 
to the value of 7,000,000,000 gold marks in 
GE I ss isc5:5 sencbs caele sce see contents 2,333,000,000 
Expenses of the military occupation of German 
territory (counting expenses incurred by the 
Powers in the occupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine, but not Germany’s own expenditures, 
which totalled over 7,000 million paper marks 
in the Rhinelands alone, from Nov. 10, 1918, 
to April 1, 1921, and not counting the extra- 
ordinary expenditure forced on Germany for 
civil administration of the occupied region and 
for the various commissions of control)..... . .1,500,000,000 


Total annual deduction from Germany’s annual 

increment of wealth..................000005 7,133,000,000 

Reparation deliveries in coal have been taken 
into account heretofore and are, therefore, omitted 
in the above computation. 

The foregoing total has not been changed 
appreciably by the reparation demands for 1922. 
In place of the two billion gold marks, the Reparation 
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Commission has asked for 720 million gold marks in 
cash and 1,450 million gold marks in kind, which, in 
the end, amounts to the same thing. 

It ought to be obvious to everybody that, were 
it possible for Germany to meet these requirements 
even temporarily, the strain would break her. It 
would break her even if her resources had not been 
impaired. As a matter of fact Germany has not 
succeeded in liquidating any of her Treaty debts 
(except some deliveries in kind to France and the 
completion and transfer of some merchant ships). 
Her huge annual obligations to foreign powers have 
been met chiefly by the sale of ‘promises to pay’ in 
the exchanges of the world. Her obligations have 
been covered and could be covered only by ‘shaving 
notes’ and ‘kiting checks.’ A process of that kind 
leaves her former enemies worse off than no payments 
at all, and must eventually thrust Germany over the 
brink of ruin. 

JOHN ‘FiRMAN Coar. 


(To be concluded in July). 


The Drift of Political Opinion in France 


of the world are heralding France as the 

‘arch-enemy of civilization,’ the ‘reactionary 
force in Europe,’ ‘imperialism incarnate.’ The truth 
of these statements—indeed they are extreme enough 
—has been vigorously denied by Frenchmen and by 
foreigners living in France, although the fact of 
France’s isolation has had to be acknowledged. The 
cause of France’s isolation, we are told, is not France’s 
fault, but is either the fault of German propaganda, 
or indeed the fault of distance which prevents a 
sympathetic understanding of France’s real position. 
Now, there probably is German propaganda at work 
against France; distance is undoubtedly an element 
making for misunderstanding; but misrepresentation 
and misunderstanding are -not the chief causes of 
France’s isolation at the present time. 

The reasons for France’s isolation are not that 
France is reactionary, nor that France is imperialistic, 
but that France has a government which represents 
these ideas to other nations. The fault of France’s 
government, however, is not that it is more imperial- 
istic nor that it is more reactionary (certainly in 
domestic affairs) than other governments, but that 
it is ultra-nationalist. Nationalism, coupled with a 
geographical position which requires defence, lays 
itself open to the charge of imperialism, whereas 
nationalism in the form of a Monroe Doctrine does 
not incur the same charge. The large majority of 
France’s deputies do not believe that France can 
afford to disarm, and the military discussions in the 
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Chamber do not centre about the question of dis- 
armament, but concern themselves with the question 
of whether military service is to last for eighteen 
months (the government’s attitude), or whether, 
according to the opposing forces, it is to last only for 
a year with a more perfect mobilization of the civil 
population, as being a much cheaper method. This 
is certainly not imperialism; but when Monsieur 
Poincaré in an electioneering speech, and when 
nationalist newspapers in editorials advocate an 
invasion of Germany to enforce reparation payments, 
then France is duly credited with imperialist ideas. 
The United States at the Washington Conference 
accomplished an excellent defensive measure, but she 
accomplished it in accordance with the forces of the 
future—along the lines of disarmament. France has 
not yet discovered a formula which will permit her 
to make use of these forces of the future and to feel 
safe at the same time. Hence nationalism advises 
adherence to the older methods of action and becomes 
reaction in external affairs. 

Unfortunately for French reputation abroad, 
France is interpreted entirely in terms of the Bloc 
National, its protégé, the Poincarist Government, and 
the nationalist press. Why is it that the opposing 
forces are left out of the picture entirely? The Daily 
Mail and The Times declare that Mr. Lloyd George 
and the Coalition Government are not representative 
of England, while The New Statesman from its side 
iterates the same ideas. Yet why should the French 
government and the Nationalist press be held as 
alone representative of France? This phenomenon 
can be accounted for in two ways. The present 
French Chamber which came into existence on the 
sixteenth of November, 1919, was elected at a time 
when national and diplomatic issues were uppermost; 
the opposing forces had not had time to formulate 
a distinctive policy; its task was the carrying out of 
the Treaty of Versailles. As for the press, the richest 
and most powerful newspapers are nationalist; there- 
fore, they alone are consulted by the foreign journalist. 
The papers with the largest circulation, the Matin, 
the Journal, and the Petit Parisien—the ‘bourgeois’ 
papers par excellence, in the sense that popularity 
and not political propaganda is their aim—are 
nationalist in their influence. These papers may not 
consider a nationalist thése the end and aim of their 
existence, but they find that thése very convenient 
padding—and certainly by that padding they create 
an impression abroad, as well as in France. Besides 
these papers we have a formidable list of nationalist 
political journals—journals both more moderate and 
more extreme than the government; on the whole, 
more extreme. From the Temps and the Journal 
des Débats, as the more moderate representatives of 
the nationalist politique, with the Echo de Paris and 
the Clemencist organ, the Echo National, which 
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would enforce that politique by arms, if necessary, 
to its more frenzied representatives, the Démocratie 
Nouvelle and the Eclair, we see this nationalist 
politique in its various phases. It stands for the 
Treaty of Vérsailles as the irreducible minimum of 
France’s claims, including an abbreviated League of 
Nations for which it shows little sympathy—a 
politique anti-German, anti-Bolshevist—a politique 
which in existing conditions becomes even Xeno- 
phobia, showing itself now against the United States, 
now against England, according to the circumstances 
of the case. At the present time its fulminations are 
directed against Mr. Lloyd George. According to 
M. Henri de Jouvenel, writing in the Matin, Mr. 
Lloyd George at Genoa has only followed the tradi- 
tional policy of Great Britain on the continent— 
he has welcomed the Russo-German treaty simply 
because he was glad to see a force growing up strong 
enough to counteract France, Poland and the Petite 
Entente! 

There is no doubt, then, that nationalism, and 
even extreme nationalism, does exist in France, but 
it is a pity that its éxtreme utterances only should 
be held typical of the country. 

There are forces of the future at work in France 
as well as elsewhere. The difficulty has been that 
these forces of the future have not been able to agree 
as to what that future shall be. France is to be a 
republic, it is true, but what body of opinion has a 
right to declare itself representative of the Republic? 
Is it to be a free-thinking republic or a Catholic 
republic? Is it to be a republic whose government 
shall undertake a more complete democratization of 
industry—the socialist ideal—or a republic which 
shall submit to the Dictatorship of the Proletariat— 
the communist ideal? All progressive forces, how- 
ever, within and without Parliament—particularly 
without—advocate a republic differing from the 
republic of the Bloc National. As the Government’s 
intransigence plunges France into an isolation more 
complete, these differing progressive elements are 
feeling their way towards some common ground on 
which they may meet in order to attack the political 
régime considered by them so disastrous. The new 
formula, says the Ere Nouvelle, is to be ‘against the 
Bloc National, against the financial oligarchy, against 
the dictation of the general staff.’ 

The common ground is not, however, a policy 
of contras; it is something more positive and can be 
seen in the most diverse centres of thought. If we 
look upon the ‘disease’ from which France is suffering 
as ultra-nationalism, then let us recognize that the 
healing elements at work are internationalism and 
pacifism—two ‘isms’ not necessarily at variance with 
‘good’ nationalism. Just as the nationalism of the 
present rulers of France is directed chiefly against 
Germany and Russia, so the forces which represent 


























the international idea show their opposition to the 
present politique most plainly by their attitude with 
respect to these two countries. 

By its utterances one might consider the Com- 
munist party in France, represented by its paper, 
L’'Humanité (Directeur, M. Marcel Cachin, Deputé), 
as particularly peaceful in its aims. Still, it has made 
a strong contribution towards international relations; 
it has never been afraid of the Bolshevists, and now 
that the Bolshevists are to be recognized, its diver- 
gence from other parties of the left may not be so 
marked. 

The Socialists, with their syndicalist organ, Le 
Peuple, are not dazzled by Russian propaganda. 
Along with their protests against the imprisonment 
of socialists in Russia, and the occupation of Georgia 
by the Bolshevists, they declare that the arrange- 
ments being made at Geneva to permit concessions 
to foreign capital must safeguard the position of the 
Russian worker; he must not be made to lose the 
results of the Revolution. 

La Démocratie and La Jeune République are 
publications which represent a body of opinion, 
Catholic, socialist, and reforming. These papers 
stand for better international relations, are definitely 
pacifist, and support the League of Nations, a League 
of Nations which shall include our late enemies. 
They, therefore, publish reports of co-operation 
between France and Germany either through religious 
organizations or pacifist societies. The director, M. 
Marc Sanguier, writing in the Jeune République on 
the treaty of Rapallo, lays the blame upon the policy 
of intransigence pursued by France: 


To leave Germany and Russia outside of the League of 
Nations and of any official collaboration with the rest of Europe 
—-was not this calculated to favour, if not to impose, a narrow 
and positive union between the two great excluded powers. . . .? 
Have we not dore everything to prepare this junction, which 
we should have tried to avoid at any price; have we not done 
everything to make it imminent and fatal? 


This statement, made by the Director of a 
Roman Catholic journal, has been made also by the 
anti-clerical paper, L’Ere Nouvelle. This paper, on 
account of its relation with the numerically largest 
group in the Chamber, the Gauche républicain et 
démocratique and with the Gauche démocratique of the 
Senate, and on account of its advocacy of an entente 
des gauches, perhaps represents more than any one 
paper an official ‘opposition’ journal. It has definite 
ideas of internal reform as well as an external policy 
and sees the necessary connection between the two. 
The question of German reparations must be placed 
within the bounds of reality; if France cannot depend 
upon immediate contributions, a change in her fiscal 
system will be necessary and a repartition of her 
taxes. As for Russia, there are no illusions; it is 
folly to isolate her; and if the other nations are to 
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enter into relations with her, it is folly for France to- 
isolate herself. If the Bolshevists are resolved to 
become ‘bourgeois’ themselves in order to join the 
Concert of Europe they are undertaking a sacrifice 
which will cost them more than any other, except, 
perhaps, that of surrendering the power. ‘The 
Russian revolution is at the stage of the Directory; 
to-morrow, perhaps, it will be the Consulate. Let us 
not forget that the France of 1802 had recognized 
ambassadors and allies even among those’ monarchs 
whom she had sworn to dethrone.’ 

The reports on the French attitude at Geneva, 
written by the special representative of this paper, 
M. Jean Florence, would have pleased Mr. H. G. 
Wells himself; it was criticism of a keen and pene- 
trating sort. It is interesting to know that the 
articles of Mr. Keynes on the Conference, written 
for The Manchester Guardian and other papers, are 
published in this paper. It is interesting to know, 
too, that after the appearance of Mr. Keynes’ article, 
the Temps advertised that the English economist was 
collaborating with a German .paper—the Berliner 
Tageblatt—while the fact of his publishing in a French 
paper was ignored. 

According to the progressive forces—there are 
many progressive forces making for better inter- 
national relations which on account of space cannot 
be mentioned—not much hope is placed in the 
present Chamber. Therefore, they are beginning to 
plan for an electoral campaign which shall defeat the 
Bloc National in 1924. In spite of the variety of 
factions in opposition, there is an extraordinary 
amount of common ground. 

IsABEL JONES. 


Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forum had tts origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion ts invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magazine or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Point and good 
nature must be asked of correspondents, who are re- 
quested to limst themselves to 800 words. The Editors 
are not responsible for matter printed in this column. 


Original Sin 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

The article called A Plea for Original Sin, which appeared 
in the Forum for April, is written with an elusiveness which 
makes it difficult to pin the author to any positive plea for sin. 
One can therefore accuse him of nothing, and this letter is not 
about him. But there are persons, with growing minds, who 
have extracted from the article the doctrine that glad sinning is 
a mark of capacity for good as well as evil, and that, therefore, 
only from those who sin gladly can we hope for ‘a real Canadian 
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literature.’ They say that this was what the author of the 
article meant. That may be. We are, however, not con- 
cerned with him just now, but with the young people in question 
and their growing minds. It is the narrowing influence of 
Puritanism they shrink from, and no doubt they are right. 
Puritanism is narrowing; not quite so much as sinning gladly, 
but too much for the purposes of Canadian literature. How- 
ever, it is a question whether Puritanism is in question. The 
Puritan was a sort of Manichaean who thought matter to be the 
enemy of spirit—whereas matter is the vehicle of spirit. We 
need not, therefore, spend any time in persecuting the Puritans; 
we have our hands full with the real relation of matter and spirit. 
Matter in this relation is flesh and blood; our own body, which 
is the vehicle of our spirit. It is a very independent vehicle, 
unfortunately, with an innate conviction that it is not there 
merely to be the vehicle of the spirit but to enjoy itself. We 
may say, in parenthesis, that the body being, as it were, on the 
spot all the time, and very insistent upon its own point of view, 
we should spend too much of our lives in discussion with it if 
we had not, as a test by which to try its arguments, that body of 
human experience called by a recent writer ‘middle class moral- 
ity.’ Its standard certainly lacks originality, being merely a 
rendering of the Ten Commandments, but it is of considerable 
use to unoriginal people who, without it, would be quite unequal 
to coping with their rebellious matter. We need only say this 
much about them, for they are not, after all, the people to whom 
we must look for a Canadian literature. No amount of glad 
sinning will make them original; and, even if they sin with the 
high purpose of acquiring temperament, there can be no great 
result. A bady-bady literature would be, as a recent writer 
says, ‘indescribably sad.’ 

It is only the man of original mind who can make literature, 
and he, it is thought, must sin gladly in order to be any good. 
This is what one might call a badly worded truth. There is an 
instinctive perception that to be always squaring one’s self with 
a standard is cramping to the mind; what we want in literature 
—and we want it in every walk of life—is abandonment of self 
to give free rein to one’s creative mind. Why else had Pegasus 
wings instead of a bit and bridle? So mounted, we are carried 
beyond the confines of our environment to heights where we 
can see a larger world. The instinctive perception of growing 
minds is worthy of the thinker’s most profound regard, but he 
may as well continue to do his own thinking; for perception and 
deduction are different things, and do not always reside in the 
same person at the same time. In this case the deduction seems 
to be that, in order to be free from the constraints of morality, 
genius must trench a little upon immorality. The propounders 
of this doctrine are entitled to our sincerest and most heartfelt 
admiration. Only the innocent, who do not know what im- 
morality is like, could turn their eyes in that direction with any 
hope of good resulting. The principle is good; genius cannot 
be tied to a moral law. But, to leave it, he need not go down- 
ward; there is another direction. He can ascend to spirituality, 
and the moral law will affect his life no more than a work on-the 
Habits of Good Society affects the life of one who is to the manner 
bern. This is the true abandoned man, whom convention does 
not cramp. He has mounted a Pegasus that carries him above 
the rotating crowd, to see what they cannot see; and we may 
be sure that he soars more gladly than any one can sin. It is 
to such as he that we must look for a real Canadian literature. 

Yours, etc., 
W. A. LANGTON. 


Toronto. 


The Forum Fails 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

It is very hard to please us all. For the first six months I 
thought THE CANADIAN Forum very promising, after which it 
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seemed to me to become quiet—or possibly I was growing too 
‘red.’ I want something more cosmopolitan, more international. 
You seem to be too provincial, too orthodox, too much against 
our emancipation from our old tyrants; the jingoes and mili- 
tarists. There seems to me to be a need for an inquest into the 
fundamentals of university teaching. After reading some of 
Maynard Keynes’ Economic Consequences of the Peace it makes 
me wonder how far off we are from our deliverance. Why 
prattle and bleat about culture, education, higher education, 
when at the end these only lead to the slaughter house? When 
the test came, ministers and professors forgot all about the golden 
rule and hustled our best brains to do the bidding of the diplomats 
and war lords. See what happened to Scott Nearing, M.C., the 
other day at Clark University. When the last Forum came I 
eagerly scanned it for something on the Ghandhi movement—I 
did not see it. I also looked in vain for a poem of Wilson 
McDonald’s, as I had been told that some had been sent to you. 

You may say it is easy to criticize, but I am on strike against 
the old order of things and do not care what happens if only I 
may be on the side of the down-trodden masses. I see them as 
sheep without a shepherd—without press, money, education; 
with nothing but rags and poverty—on the other side bosses and 
profits, banks full of money, churches full of people, and every- 
where decayed mentality, caring nothing for the underdog and 
worshipping myths. I want to love the man in sight, in this 
world—that will be my password for the next. 

Yours, etc., 
Z. L. Burt. 


Toronto. 


Early Years of Disraeli 


relate were known to the biographers of 

Disraeli I am not aware. They may have 
been considered as too trivial for detailed narration. 
I do not take this view. It is impossible for me to 
vouch for the accuracy of the narrative. I can only 
tell it as it was told me, omitting merely those details 
which are well known. Circumstances have not 
favoured my making researches which might have 
led to confirmation or rejection of some parts of the 
narrative. 


About thirty years ago, my friend, Sir David 
MacVail,! told me that some years earlier he had met, 
at the town of Alnwick, in Northumberland, a lady 
who had been an early friend and confidante of Lady 
Beaconsfield. I suppose that he must have mentioned 
the name of this lady; if he did, her name has not 
remained in my memory. 

The story begins with the ménage of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis. They made their living by 
means of a haberdashery shop in the East End of 
London and they lived in the premises behind the 
shop. Their income was no more than sufficient for 
simple needs. One morning Mr. Lewis received a 
letter from a solicitor informing him that if he would 
be good enough to call upon him he would learn 
something to his advantage. Mr. Lewis lost no 


1Physician in Glasgow and member of the General Medical 
Council. He died in 1917. 
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time and discovered that the ‘something to his 
advantage’ was a legacy from an uncle who had left 
him sole heir. When the estate was finally realized 
it was found to consist of about £80,000 and the 
singular asset of four hundred feather beds which 
were not immediately salable. In what manner and 
for what reason the deceased uncle had accumulated 
so luxurious a domestic equipment does not appear; 
but it may be surmised. Mrs. Lewis was a sprightly 
person whose attendance at the haberdashery counter 
was an affliction to be endured rather than the 


occupation of her choice, and she naturally proposed’ 


that her husband should retire from retail commerce 
and, with his fortune in his hands, devote himself to 
other pursuits. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis were not 
experienced in the ways of any other than their own 
small world and since they, or rather she, aspired to 
pass beyond it, she resolved to seek counsel from 
some one who possessed a wider experience than their 
own. Mrs. Lewis sought this counsel from a lady 
who had been a school-fellow of hers and who had 
been fortunate enough to acquire some touch with 
the great world. There was no doubt in Mrs. Lewis’s 
mind about what she wanted. She wanted to enter 
the great world herself in order at least to see what 
it was like. She saw very well that through the newly 
acquired means of her husband an entry could be 
made, but there must be a right way and a wrong 
way toset about it. In order that she should become 
a lady it was obvious to her that first her husband 
should become a gentleman. So she invited her 
friend to make her aware by what process her husband 
could most speedily become a gentleman. Her friend 
advised her that one of the recognized methods, and 
also one of the speediest, was for her husband to 
enter at one of the Inns of Court, eat his dinners and 
become a barrister-at-law. Provided he had a good 
digestion the process was certain and reasonably 
quick. Mr. Lewis failed not in respect of digestion. 
He ate his dinners and he became a barrister-at-law 
and legally a gentleman. But Mrs. Lewis was still 
in the outer world. Her position as a lady must in 
some manner be formally recognized. She consulted 
her confidante on this delicate point. The confidante 
was equal to the occasion. 

Confidante: It is necessary to install yourselves 
in a good house in a fashionable quarter where you 
may entertain suitably. 

Mrs. Lewis: That is very easy, but how am I 
to get the people to suffer themselves to be enter- 
tained? 

Con: That will come later. First you must 
get yourself invited to some of the houses of the 
great, then you can invite them to your house. 

Mrs. L: How can I manage that? 

Con: There are noble and impecunious ladies 
who, for a consideration, might be willing and able 
to arrange invitations for you. 
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Mrs. L: Can you tell me of one? 

Con: I can.—And she did. 

The name of the lady was revealed to me but 
discretion does not permit me to mention it. I will 
call her the Lady Flora C Mrs. Lewis 
waited upon the Lady Flora and cautiously disclosed 
her mission. Lady Flora acknowledged the possi- 
bility of obtaining such invitations as Mrs. Lewis 
desired, but permitted herself to say that they would 
cost a good deal of money. 

Mrs. L: How much? 

Lady F: A thousand pounds. 

Mrs. L: So be it. I will give you a thousand 
pounds if you get for me the invitations I want during 
the season. 

The Lady Flora was as good as her word. In- 
vitations came duly and were as duly accepted. 
Towards the end of the season Mrs. Lewis repaired 
once more to the Lady Flora. 

Mrs. L: Everything has gone very well. Now 
I want you to get your friends to accept my invita- 
tions. 

Lady F: That is another story. It is one thing 
for them to ask you to their houses; it is quite d4nother 
to induce them to go to yours. 

Mrs. L: Could it be arranged for another 
thousand? 

Lady F: I think so, but on one condition which 
I hardly like to mention. 

Mrs. L: What is it? 

Lady F: My friends without exception like you 
very much. Your conversation amuses them and 
there will be no difficulty so far as you are concerned, 
but they cannot tolerate your husband. 

Mrs. L: What then? 

Lady F: I would suggest that when you give 
your reception your husband should be indisposed. 

Mrs. L: There will be no difficulty about that. 

There was not; Mrs. Lewis gave her party, Mr. 
Lewis was indisposed, and the party was a success. 
Mrs. Lewis was now fairly launched upon her career 





_as a great lady, but she was not yet satisfied. She 


conceived the idea of getting her husband into 
Parliament. There was a difficulty. Mr. Lewis was 
not dumb and yet he had no power of speech. This 
defect might not be observed when he became a 
member, but in a candidate it was anomalous. For 
Mrs. Lewis difficulties existed only to be surmounted. 
Again she consulted her invaluable ally. This lady 
told her that just as there were impecunious and 
noble old ladies who might be made useful, so there 
were impecunious and clever young men who might 
be made useful also. ‘Find me one,’ said Mrs. 
Lewis. One was found who undertook to do the 
speaking for Mr. Lewis and to promote his candida- 
ture otherwise as he could. The impecunious and 
clever young man was Benjamin Disraeli. He was 
introduced to Mrs. Lewis by Lytton Bulwer ‘at 
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particular desire.’ Disraeli’s own account of the lady 
does not lack sharpness—‘A pretty little woman, a 
flirt and a rattle—indeed gifted with a volubility 
which I should think unrivalled. She told me she 
liked silent, melancholy men. I answered that I 
had no doubt of it.’ 

The appearance of Disraeli at this time is 
familiar from the drawing by Maclise—debonair, his 
natural courtesy accentuated by an artful pose, 
overdressed, Eastern accessories in his room, billets 
thrown on the mantelpiece with ostentatious negli- 
gence. 

The constituency of Maidstone in Kent aroused 
the interest of Mrs. Lewis. A vacancy occurred in 
one of its seats and, with the aid of Disraeli, Mr. 
Lewis won the election. Disraeli was himself defeated 
at High Wycombe, but later, when the second Maid- 
stone seat became vacant, he was able, through the 
influence and assistance of Mr: Lewis, to secure it. 

In 1838, a year after Disraeli entered Parliament, 
Mr. Lewis died and his widow married his colleague. 
The task of engineering the haberdasher-barrister- 
gentleman-member of parliament had been loyally 
performed but it had been very hard. A ball and 
chain upon her dainty ankle would have impeded 
Mrs. Lewis’s movements less than Mr. Lewis impeded 
her ambitions. Yet she carried him up with her so 
far as she could and he had wit enough to suffer 
himself to be carried. He was embarrassing and 
disappointing, but good-natured and irreproachable. 

The engineering of Disraeli was a totally different 
affair. Mr. Lewis had the mind and the ambitions 
of a haberdasher. Disraeli was a man of genius and 
his ambitions were boundless. He had already made 
his mark in the House of Commons. He had written 
some novels and some verse. He was well known, if 
not famous, and he was somewhat feared because on 
occasion his tongue could be harsh. Of adherence to 
political principle he could scarcely be accused. He 
was opposed to the advance of democracy because he 
had united himself to the country party, yet later he 
‘dished the Whigs’ by outbidding them in reform of 
the Franchise. Essentially his politics consisted, 
first, in such measures as might force him into high 
office; and second, in making England, of which he 
aspired to be Prime Minister as great and powerful 
as he could. In this sense h,e was patriotic, but his 
imperial aims cannot justly be dissociated from his 
desire to exercise power. This power, when he 
attained it, was, however, never exercised otherwise 
than with benevolence; and confident in the purity 
of his motives, and in the superiority of his mind over 
the minds of his colleagues, as well as over most of the 
minds of his political opponents, his manceuvres were 
never petty and he was by no means implacable in 
his antagonisms. 

Mrs. Disraeli, before her marriage, had acutely 
discerned Disraeli’s powers and had reason to know 
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how the exercise of these was impeded by debts 
which were the inevitable consequence of his position 
and not the consequence of any irregularity in his life. 
Her first husband’s money had made life wide and 
interesting for her and she now determined to use 
it for the purpose of making it still wider and more 
interesting both for herself and her more promising 
second. 

It is well known that Mrs. Disraeli made up her 
mind soon after her marriage that she would make 
Disraeli Prime Minister. To this adventure she bent 
her whole energy. How was it to be accomplished? 

The ruling class in the England of the time was 
slender in numbers and very exclusive. The great 
offices of state belonged to this class as of right. 
The tradition of the class rendered the service of the 
state in the army, in Parliament, or in the church at 
once the duty and the privilege of its members. 
In entering upon careers which promised pecuniary 
returns insignificant in comparison with those of 
commerce, manufacture, or law, those hereditary 
servants of the State regarded the distinction of office 
as equivalent to emolument. They regarded such 
prerogatives of influence as they possessed as, on the 
whole, justly earned and properly employed for the 
maintenance of social order and national prosperity. 

The Whig and Tory parties were alike dominated 
by the members of this ruling class in their respective 
ranks. A change in Government thus meant no 
subversion of the social order, although political 
orators lashed themselves into furious rhetoric in 
describing the risks involved in the change. 

Neither Disraeli nor his wife had any idea of 
altering these things. They were accepted by them. 
They were indeed necessary for advancement. 
Neither had been born in the ruling caste and neither 
had any tangible connection with it. The atmosphere 
in which it lived, the language its members used, the 
work of it and the sports of it were all unfamiliar, 
although Disraeli in his earlier novels had allowed his 
fancy to play about them. The fortress of caste had 
now to be stormed for a more serious purpose than 
writing about it in a novel; it had to be stormed, 
moreover, not for destruction but for command. 
Mrs. Disraeli had found that there is at least one 
right and effective way of acting and many wrong 
ways. She was in the habit of choosing the 
way that gave the greatest promise of being the right 
way. Even if she had been endowed with greater 
wealth than her fortune afforded, there was much to 
be done that could not be done by money. Besides, 
even her fortune was now restricted. The capital 
amount had been reduced by the costs of bringing 
Mr. Lewis into public life and the income of the 
balance was all that Mrs. Disraeli had to depend 
upon. Even this amount was somewhat reduced by 
the arrangements to liquidate the debts of Disraeli. 
It was thus necessary to leave the house at Grosvenor 

















Gate, where the Lewises had lived, and to occupy one 
of less pretensions. The Disraelis sold the furniture 
of the larger house and installed themselves in the 
new one in the most frugal manner. They chose a 
house with two -large and some smaller rooms, but 
the two large rooms were not furnished. They con- 
templated and afterwards carried into practice the 
design of hiring furniture and servants for the 
occasions when they entertained their friends. They 
elected to live very simply in the smaller rooms, as 
Mrs. Disraeli had done in her haberdashery days, the 
material difference being the employment of a single 
domestic. There was another and more important 
difference of a spiritual character. The purpose of 
the economy was a high purpose. Their means 
economically employed made them independent of 
patronage and indifferent to fluctuations of political 
fortune. In this simple ménage the lady to whom I 
am indirectly indebted for these details was a frequent 
visitor. She told how Disraeli dined when at home 
on a steak and a pot of porter, brought from the 
nearest chop house; and how Mrs. Disraeli, before 
she went abroad to dine, took a simple dinner at 
home in order to be able to concentrate her mind 
upon the conversation of the table. This, indeed, was 
part of her plan. Although she and her husband 
were admitted to the society frequented by the 
political leaders, they suffered the disadvantage of 
being outsiders. They did not know, and could not 
know without deliberate and continuous learning, the 
social ramifications that played so important a rdéle 
in the drama of politics and by means of which the 
ruling caste exercised its influence and maintained 
its position. The ‘rattle’ with all her ‘volubility’ 
had ears and an excellent memory. Contemporary 
memoirs describe Disraeli as silent but observant in 
company. Together they did not fail to learn much. 

Mrs. Disraeli was a martyr to neuralgia, and 
after an important social function would throw her- 
self on a sofa and dictate to her friend (the lady 
above mentioned) the details she had gathered. 
These details were not heedlessly set down but were 
systematically recorded in a social ledger under 
specific headings. Disraeli, whose mind was not 
systematic and whose temperament predisposed him 
rather towards vehement assault than the careful 
scientific sapping which Mrs. Disraeli’s system in- 
volved, may at times have regarded her meticulous 
proceedings with indulgent amusement, Yet when 
a political crisis occurred the social ledger yielded 
surprising results. Well recorded conversations threw 
a light, unrecognizable when they took place, upon 
later political movements and the interior relations of 
groups were found to be set down in black and 
white. 

As Disraeli rose into a position of power the 
shrewd management of his wife did not relax. After 
an exhausting session, sometime between 1874 and 
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1878, Disraeli was bordering on nervous prostration. 
He was captured by the Duke of Northumberland 
and carried off to Alnwick Castle. The local Con- 
servatives were anxious to get him to make a speech 
upon the political situation. They urged the Duke 
to ask Disraeli to speak; but the Duke absolutely 
refused, saying that Disraeli needed rest and that he 
had brought him to Alnwick in order that he should 
have it. The deputation departed discomfited, but 
on their way down the avenue they met Mrs. Disraeli 
(now perhaps Lady Beaconsfield). She was evidently 
there for the purpose of waylaying them. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘what did he say?’ The 
deputation told her the result of their interview with 
the Duke. 

‘Go back,’ she said, ‘and tell the Duke that Mr. 
Disraeli is quite able to speak and that I think he 
ought to do what you ask.’ 

They went back and the arrangements were 
made forthwith. 

The details in this sketch have been drawn from 
the narrative of the confidante of the wife of Disraeli. 
No doubt there will be those who declare that there 
is no word of truth in them. This is possible, but if 
they are an effort of the imagination, the effort is not 
mine. I have simply written them down as I received 
them and thus far I am prepared to vouch for them, 
errors and omissions excepted, and these after a lapse 
of thirty years are not improbable. Whether or not 
the rise of Disraeli was achieved at least partly by 
the means above described, it is evident that that 
rise, amazing as it was, was neither miraculous nor 
accidental and that some method must have been 
employed with more or less system to enable him to 
achieve the position towards which his ambition 
directed him at a very early stage in his career. 
English society has undergone metamorphoses since 
eighty years ago, and the conditions of success in 
political adventure are not what they were. Whether 
the new phase is in any sense an improvement upon 
the old one remains to be seen. The possibilities of 
change are not exhausted. 

JAMEs MAvor. 
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Holy Week and Easter Day 
Genoa, 1922 


On guard about a palace door 
Stand Roman soldiers, as of old; 
Their weapons clash upon the stones; 
A sergeant curses at the cold. 


Less loud than in Jerusalem 

The tumult through the city beats; 
Within, the rulers slowly seek 

Their places on the cushioned seats. 


Not bound with broad phylacteries, 
Yet grave, black-coated, satisfied, 
Judges appointed over Peace, 
They draw in to the table-side. 


The church bells faintly reach their ears, 
The passing sentry’s louder call; 

And Jesus, with his crown of thorns, 
Looks dimly from the frescoed wall. 


Coldly they cloak up hidden fears 
And smiling hide unspoken hate; 

Their silver lost, they boldly claim 
Aceldama for their estate. 


One speaks for naked, hungry men— 
‘We ask and find but stones; we rot. 

We are your brethren; give us bread!’ 
They answer, ‘You? We know you not.’ 


And one—‘ We quarrelled out of pride; 
Your anger broke us in the way. 

Take now your vengeance and we die!’ 
They answer, ‘You shall surely pay.’ 


Another—‘ War must cease on earth; 
Give up your weapons for a while. 
We perish if we take the sword!’ 


He sees them shake their heads and smile. 


The Cock his victor bugle blows, 
Day dawns, and suavely dignified 
They part His garments and go forth, 

Nor glance up at the Crucified. 


On guard about the palace door, 
The soldiers suddenly are mute; 
The sergeant, checked upon an oath, 
Stands rigidly at the salute. 
* + * * * * 


Nearby the multitude’s at prayer, 
The candles gleam, and censers sway; 
The priests at lilied altar-rails 
Chant, ‘Christ the Lord is risen to-day!’ 
H. K. Gorpon. 





Five Hundred Dollars 


brush and head cocked critically on one side. 

‘What d’you think of it?’ he asked. 

I rose from my typewriter at the other side of 
the studio, in which the chaotic disarray of beds, 
dishes, books, old furniture and new masterpieces 
bore eloquent witness to the pleasantly bohemian 
habits of the two of us who lived in it, and sauntered 
over to Johnny’s side, picking up a cigarette on my 
way 


i stepped back from his easel with lifted 


‘Well, I suppose it’s all right,’ I said dubiously, 
as I struck a match, ‘but, on my soul, Johnny, I 
don’t care for this new manner you’ve begun to 
affect. I may be a philistine, but it’s beyond me. 
What’s all the purple smudge in this corner, and 
what’s the hunchback so devilish excited about? He 
looks as if he’d strangle the girl for tuppence.’ 

Johnny eyed me with an irritating air of pitying 
superiority. ‘My dear chap,’ said he, ‘can’t you 
grasp the idea of the thing? The idea’s everything! 
Why,’ he went on with growing enthusiasm, ‘there’s 
the whole story of two martyred lives in that one 
pictured moment,’ and he plunged into an exotic 
description of the story born of his imagination and 
so obscurely reproduced upon the canvas; told it 
with a vigour and a wealth of vivid phrases which 
left him breathless and me lost in wonder. 

I gazed at him in genuine admiration. ‘You 
may be a rotten painter in oils,’ I said; ‘I still think 
you are, and so apparently do the dealers; but as a 
painter in words you're second to none and I take 
my hat off to you,’ and, plucking the moth-eaten 
beaver from the head of the lay figure, I swept it 
low in homage. ‘Why,’ I continued, ‘why in the 
name of the nine gods will you not take the repeated 
advice of an older and a wiser man and chuck the 
brushes for the ‘‘ Underwood”’ and the oyster-tinted 
canvas for the fair white foolscap sheet? You'd be 
a second Conrad. Look here,’ I went on, as I crossed 
to the desk where the plays and romances by which 
I vainly struggled to keep the wolf from the door 
were conceived; ‘Ah, yes, here it is—listen! ‘‘A 
prize of five hundred dollars is offered by the United 
Arts Club for the best short story by an amateur.” 
It’s limited to four thousand words and contributions 
must be in by the first—that’s Monday. Now why 
on earth don’t you write out that charming and 
dramatic tale that you’ve just wasted on me and 
go after that five hundred, instead of putting it all 
into a picture that Gulderstein’ll probably give you 
no more than a paltry ten dollars for?’ 

Johnny frowned. ‘I've told you before,’ he said 
impatiently, ‘that I simply can’t write. When I sit 
down with a pen in my fist my brain goes dead and 
the spring of my inspiration dries up like a well in 
the Sahara. I may have poetic fancies, as you say, 














but it’s impossible for me to get ’em down on 
paper.’ 

‘Well, you don’t have to,’ I replied with equal 
impatience, ‘all you have to do is spout it out to me— 
like Lord Fisher, y’know—and I’ll take it down word 
for word in shorthand. Yes,’ I urged, ‘and I'll type 
it for you and stamp it for you and take it out and 
mail it for you. I’m damned if I’m going to let you 
throw away the chance of making five hundred of the 
best when we’re both so hard up that we have to cut 
each other’s hair!’ I settled myself at my table with 
ready ‘Eversharp.’ ‘Dashed if I can see anything 
in the beastly daub,’ I said provocatively, ‘what did 
you say it was all about?’ 

Johnny glared at me, gulped, haltingly began 
his description, and then, as the idea seized him anew, 
he got into his stride and in a rushing torrent of 
glowing imagery and gorgeous, iridescent phrases he 
told with fire and eloquence the romantic story of the 
love of those two children of his imagination; and 
my pencil-point flew across the pages as word for 
glorious word I took it down. When he had done I 
lent him half a dollar and sent him out to his belated 
dinner while I transcribed my notes on the machine. 
‘Sign here!’ I briefly said when he returned. He 
scrawled his name with the quill of a goose and the 
flourish of a genius and I went out into the night and 
dropped the precious, beautiful thing into the red 
box at the corner. 

Three weeks later when the incident had almost 
been driven from my thoughts by the distracting 
turmoil of a life enlivened by strenuous creation, re- 
turned manuscripts and the dodging of duns, as we 
returned one day to the studio after a profitless 
morning spent with hard-hearted editors and dealers 
and capped by a hap-hazard lunch at Muirhead’s, 
Johnny picked up the letters from the floor behind 
the door, handed me two duns and a rejection slip 
and himself tore open a long, thin envelope. ‘Hur- 
rah!’ he shouted, and seizing me by the waist he 
whirled me round the room in a glorified fox-trot till 
we collided with a knock-kneed table and crashed to 
the floor in a riotous litter of books, pipes, bric-a-brac, 
cigarettes, and tubes of oils. ‘I’ve won it,’ he shrieked, 
waving a blue slip, ‘I’ve won it! And I owe it all to 
you—A mon coeur, mon vieux!’ he cried; ‘A mon coeur: 
and hugged me to his bosom. Suddenly disengaging 
himself, he glanced at his wrist-watch and scrambled 
hastily to his feet. ‘Only five minutes,’ he gasped, 
‘Hurry up!’ Clapping an old straw hat on my head 
and with his own black locks still bare, he dragged 
me out in the wintry air and down the chilly street. 
‘The bank shuts at three,’ he panted, ‘I’m going to 
draw fifty of this and deposit the rest. We'll have a 
day of it, by Gad! We'll get Daphne and Jill—thé 
dansant—dinner at Mossop’s—box at the Princess, 
and then go on to the Arts ball—it’s fancy dress, and 
we'll go as millionaires. ... Hurry! dammit, hurry! 
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I'll sail for Europe,’ he breathed as we cantered up 
the last and longest block, ‘I’ll see the galleries of 
Florence, Rome, Milan, Paris—I can do two months 
of it on five hundred.’ 

We staggered into the bank as the clock struck 
three. Johnny deposited his five hundred with a 


‘stupefied clerk, drew his fifty from a pop-eyed teller 


and then we marched out to the street. ‘Come on,’ . 
said Johnny, eagerly hailing a passing taxi, ‘let’s 
celebrate!’ 

We did—and came home with the milk. 

The next afternoon as, stretched at my ease with 
feet on desk, I read in the papers of that morning and 
the night before the short but featured paragraphs 
announcing that ‘Mr. John Brandon, the promising 
young painter of the Post-Futurist school’ had 
astonished the public and especially his circle of 
friends by winning the Arts prize for the best short 
story; and as Johnny on the chesterfield busily di- 
gested a mass of information from the gaudy folders 
of innumerable steam-ship companies, the postman 
banged at the door and a veritable cascade of letters 
poured in and pattered on the floor. ‘Congrats from 
your friends,’ I said cheerily to the now recognized 


| genius as I went to pick them up; and he smiled 


largely and replied, ‘Don’t disturb me; can’t you 
see I’m busy? You read 'em, old thing, and tell me 
anything that’s peculiarly pleasing.’ 

As I picked up the budget I was surprised to see 
that all the envelopes were typed and business-like. 
‘Great Scott!’ I gasped, ‘all the editors in town must 
be after you,’ and ripping open the first I read aloud, 
‘Dear Sir, With reference to the enclosed account for 
one hundred and fifteen dollars, we trust that you 
will now be able to remit immediately ....’ I threw 
it aside and opened another. ‘Dear Sir,’ I read, ‘In 
view of yesterday's news, we hope that the enclosed 
statement for one hundred and seventy-five dollars 
which has been running for over a year will be settled 
forthwith.’ I feverishly tore open a third whose 
writer clamoured for a cheque for seventy-five. .. . 
‘Good Lord!’ I exclaimed, ‘there are dozens of ’em,’ 
and we gazed at each other horror-struck. 

‘The tripe-merchants!’ said Johnny at last in 
deep disgust. ‘Well, they can all go to Hell,’ he added 
with a fine carelessness. ‘I’m not going to chuck my 
trip to Europe for the sake of these ravening sharks.’ 

‘Here’s one from the bank,’ I muttered as I 
caught sight of the familiar envelope, ‘what the 
deuce is it about?’ and I ripped it open. ‘Dear Sir,’ 
I read, ‘We regret to inform you that the balance to 
your credit amounting to four hundred and fifty 
dollars and thirty-one cents has this date been 
attached for goods unpaid by the Myers Furnishing 
Co. on the authority of a judgment granted against 
you last March.’ 

Johnny’s mouth fell open; then he made a 
plaintive, clucking sound like that of a hen robbed 
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foully of her nest-egg and, rising, picked up his brush 
and slapped a large blob of pinky-purple colour on to 
the shoulders of the shepherdess that simpered on 
his easel, ‘Perhaps old Gulderstein’ll give me twenty- 
five on this,’ he sighed, ‘and then I can have a week- 
end at Oakville.’ 

RICHARD DE BRISAY. 


The Canadian Novel 


discussion and criticisms of Canadian Litera- 

ture that have appeared in THE CANADIAN 
Forum. It is exactly what it purports to be—a letter 
written over a year ago to a friend who had asked for 
some suggestions as to really representative Canadian 
books which he might send to a friend in England. 
A literary man in his own city had told him that there 
was no such thing as a Canadian Literature. 


y ‘HE following is offered as bearing on recent 


Toronto, Dec. 28th, 1920. 


Dear C——: 

I am not sure that I grasped the nature of your 
problem or the exact purport of your friend’s opinions 
in our short telephone conversation the night I left 
Montreal. As I understand it, you wish to send to 
someone in England a Canadian novel which will be 
really representative of Canada; and your friend 
declares that there is no such thing because we have 
as yet developed no distinctive Canadian Literature. 

I felt, as I told you at the time, that he was 
wrong; although I could not on the spur of the 
moment give you reasons for the faith that was in me. 
Since then I have come to the same conclusion as 
your friend—that the book you are looking for does 
not exist, although I have reached this conclusion by 
disagreeing with all his premises. 

You would not expect one book to constitute a 
library. Why should you expect one book to repre- 
sent everything of the life and character and habits 
of thought of this country? You, of course, would 
not expect this; but that is just what destructive 
criticism of the kind offered by your friend demands. 
If a book deal honestly and well with one little part 
of this immense task, it seems to me that is about all 
you can reasonably ask of it; and if you agree with 
me there, almost any book by any one of our better 
known authors should not be regarded as unworthy 
of being sent on the mission you have in view. 

You ask the question, or your problem as you 
state it demands an answer to the question: What 
is Canadian Literature? Your friend says there 


isn’t any such thing. Bridle, in his article on your 
friend Suzor Coté, divides Canadian painters into the 
following groups, and this classification is equally 
applicable to Canadian authors: 
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Crass II 
Born anywhere 
Living in Canada 
Interpreting Canada 


Ciass IV 
Born in Canada 
Living in Canada 
Interpreting anything 


Crass I 
Born in Canada 
Living in Canada 
Interpreting Canada 

Crass III 
Born in Canada 
Living anywhere 
Interpreting Canada 


To these I would add at least two more classes: 


Cass V Crass VI 
Born in Canada Born anywhere 
Living anywhere Living in Canada 
Interpreting anything Interpreting anything 


Now if we are looking for something repre- 
sentatively Canadian, such a classification may be of 
assistance to us in making our choice. But the 
measure of an author’s greatness—a novelist author, 
that is to say—lies not in the place of his birth or 
residence, but in his ability or success in interpreting, 
and the greatest novelists would be those falling 
under the classification of ‘interpreting anything’. 


I do not use this classification here as embracing ‘ 


everything, but as not limiting them merely to inter- 
preting Canada. The greatest novelists, I would 
say, are those who are masters in the interpretation 
of human emotions, which are not national but 
universal. But such an author, if he is to live by his 
art, cannot live in Canada, or if he does, he must 
market his wares elsewhere. He is usually forced by 
circumstances to expatriate himself. His work then 
is regarded by many people as representative of 
Canada only in the sense that a hot-house orchid is 
representative of the tropical country in which it 
originally grew. 

It is not work of this kind, as I understand it, 
that you are looking for. You want something that 
interprets Canada. Thus, in the first place, you 
limit your choice to something which is likely of 
necessity to be on a somewhat lower plane of literary 
art. Take the case of a novelist like Gilbert Parker. 
He occupies a place partly in Class III and partly in 
Class V. Some of his work, not all of it, is the very 
finest art, but we find it unsatisfactory as an inter- 
pretation of Canada. But he is not primarily inter- 
preting Canada; he is interpreting human emotions. 
He must have a background and if his background be 
Canada, what difference does it make for his purpose 
whether it be absolutely true to the original or not? 
He is entitled to make his own background to suit 
himself, but we, with the narrower view, finding the 
background inaccurate in some respects, condemn the 
whole work. Now Parker, in my opinion, is the 
greatest novelist that Canada has produced; but for 
your purpose, for the reasons I have stated, you are 
limited to some of our lesser novelists, because it is 
only they who can furnish you with what you want. 
If you want French-Canadian pea soup, and get it, 
you have no right to complain because it isn’t some 
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different kind of a concoction by some world-famous 
New York or Paris chef. And I am sure you would 
not be ashamed to serve pea soup to your English 
friend if he were your guest. 

Now if an author living in Canada and writing 
of Canada, and without the protection of copyright 
which he would have in any other country, is able to 
win a place and public in Canada against the fiercest 
kind of competition from the current literature of all 
the English-speaking world, it little becomes us to 
sneer at and belittle his work. His work must have 
something worthy and distinctive and characteristic, 
or it would never get a chance to rear its head in 
Canada. It is not he but his detractors who deserve 
to be dismissed as unrepresentative of Canada. 

The same detractors have said the same things 
about Canadian poetry. ‘Why is it,’ they ask, 
‘with our boundless plains, our vast forests, our 
mighty rivers, etc., etc., that no Canadian poet has 
yet struck a distinctive note?’ And this denial, by 
the way, is always out of accord with the facts. 
Among critics of this class there seems to be a formula 
according to which they demand that a Canadian 
poem be constructed. It must be a sort of metrical 
descriptive geography, a rhymed catalogue of the 
physical features, the flora and the fauna of the 
country. I followed your suggestion and read Polly 
Masson, finishing it only last night. In it is quoted 
Sir George Cartier’s poem, O Canada, mon pays! mes 
amours? This is a poem written somewhat after 
this plan and there are many such in English. The 
same requirements are demanded by the same people 
of the Canadian novel. And yet I think I would not 
place works built after these specifications in the 
highest scale of literary art, worthy as they may be. 
But if that is what I am demanding, I should not turn 
up my nose at it when I get it. 

If you can agree with me even in part, while your 
field for choice may not be very large, it is by no 
means so limited but that you could send your 
English friend quite a little library, if you so desired, 
really and truly and honestly representative of 
Canada and of a degree of literary merit of which you 
would have no reason to be ashamed. 

I shall not venture into particular recommenda- 
tions, but I am taking the liberty of enclosing a 
couple of things which I wrote, one a couple of years 
ago and the other only two or three weeks ago. 
Neither has been published and probably never will 
be. I regard them for the present merely as exercises 
in writing done while temporarily in the mood for 
that sort of thing. But they will perhaps emphasize, 
and go into particulars about, some of the points I 
have raised. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. AppIson REID. 
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A Policy for Art Galleries 


find the plastic arts in Canada in a hopeful 

state to-day. Reduced to statistics the 
situation would not warrant any rush of new students 
to the art schools. Yet there is an increase of stu- 
dents, more exhibitions, more people to see them and 
a more intelligent appreciation than there was a few 
years ago, and this in spite of the fact that most of 
the artists work along lines quite contrary to the 
convictions both of the press and the public. Mere 
selling of paintings has probably decreased. The 
recent exhibition of the Royal Canadian Academy, 
when one canvas along safe traditional lines was the 
only sale, was not the cause of any particular com- 
ment. One exhibitor remarked that ‘at any rate 
it’s more than most Canadian manufacturers would 
do on an open market.’ 

Canadian art is not suffering from popularity at 
home. It would probably be given more serious 
consideration abroad, and outside recognition will be 
arealstimulus. Not the recognition that comes from 
exhibiting in Salons or Royal Academies or winning 
medals, but rather from sending small Canadian 
exhibitions abroad until our art is recognized as a 
reflection of our life ard environment, as is, for 
instance, the art of Scandinavia or Spain. 

Most of the criticism of Canadian art, instead of 
being based on a conception of what our art should or 
might be, is merely based on its differences from or 
disregard of Barbizon and other European traditions; 
and however much respect one has for these traditions 
it is not worth our while trying to reconcile them with 
the development of an individual art-expression- in 
Canada. In the arts we have the unusual condition 
of a profession whose members do not try to give the 
public what it wants, but who go on year after year 
producing works which are of interest to only a few 
people outside their own profession. There is but 
one purchaser in the field—the National Gallery, 
which has shown both judgment and courage in its 
purchases. 

The lack of a market has not been altogether a 
detriment. The prospective sale is a curb to the 
artist spirit. A steady market through a dealer 
means the end of all creative effort. If there were 
some assurances that the outstanding canvases in 
our exhibitions would be purchased, however, it 
would tend to raise the general standard. One would 
like to see purchases being made for five or six public 
collections to be housed in schools, libraries, or other 
buildings. We are too prone to associate pictures 
with art galleries, and generally build the gallery 
before we have anything to put in it. A million- 
dollar gallery housing ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
humdrum old-fashioned paintings makes an art 
museum. Having no funds, we have no policy. 


O*: might be considered unduly optimistic to 
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A Novel of To-day 


TRAVEL - HISTORY 








By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT, Author of “The Moth,’ ‘The Lever,” ‘The Spell,’”’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. With Colored Wrapper. Pp. viiit+-351. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Orcutt has written many successful novels, but none so vital as this vibrating story of to-day. He develops some interesting 
ideas which will provoke discussion, but these are subordinated to the swing of the plot itself, and give to it greater significance. 
The theme provides an exciting plot involving a strike, forgery and murder, with a criminal who cleverly defies detection. During 
the course of an absorbing love story, with its unusual solution of the eternal triangle, are caught up in the swift current of 
events a red-blooded hero, face to face with an unbalanced world; a spirited girl returned from overseas’ service; a fascinating 
mill girl; an autocratic manager of the old type; workmen whose labor is both counterfeit and real; a treacherous secretary; 
a philosophic crippled veteran who regards life from an “‘air-plane” view; other ex-soldiers who are social misfits because of 














their ‘ground view’’; an aristocratic dreamer who becomes a democratic doer. 
The author has for years been a large employer of labour and knows what goes on inside the workmen’s heads. All this gives 


to the story an impelling sense of authority. 


The jacket illustration sounds the keynote of the story. ‘‘When Justice recognizes its injustice, then is justice possible.” 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, C.B.E., Late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Author of “Garibaldi and 
the Making of Italy,’ ‘‘Life of John Bright,"’ ‘‘Lord Grey 
of the Reform Bill,'’ etc., etc. With Maps, 8vo. $3.75 Net 


This work is primarily a history of Great Britain, but of Britain as 
the centre of a group of kindred communities and of an Empire in 
constant growth. The period covered is from 1782 to 1901, beginning 
before the French Revolution and ending with the death of Queen 
Victoria. The state of society before the industrial revolution is 
described in the initial chapters, and the chief theme of the book is 
social evolution as caused by economic change and in turn causing 
political change. The main tendencies of foreign policy, and the 
reactions of peace and war on home and imperial affairs are traced. 


GOLF FROM TWO SIDES 


By ROGER and JOYCE WETHERED. 
With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


This book is essentially modern in treatment. The game is approached 
from the points of view of both men and lady players, and the book 
= intended to appeal to beginners and more advanced performers 
alike. 


The technical articles deal with Tee Shots, with special reference to 
Ladies’ Play; Wooden Shots Through the Green; Iron Approaches; 
Putting; Instructional Hints to Young Boys and Late Beginners; 
and there are articles on Oxford Golf since the War, Ladies’ Golf; 
Its Strength and Weakness; Youthful Days; Men versus Ladies 














The story is throughout grouped largely round the chief personalities 


of the period. and Mixed Foursomes; and Impressions of American Golf. 


MOUNT EVEREST 
The Reconnaissance of 192] 


By Lieut.-Colonel C. EK. HOWARD-BURY, D.S.O., and Other Members of the Expedition. 
With 32 full-page illustrations and a map. Medium 8vo. $7.50 net. 
The book contains an introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., President of the Royal Geographical Society; 
an appreciation by Professor Collie, F.R.S., of the results of the reconnaissance and an outline of the preparations made for 
the actual attempt to reach the Summit in 1922; also a statement of the instrumental outfit by Colonel Jack and Mr. A. R. 
Hinks, F.R.S. 
Colonel Howard-Bury gives an account of the general conduct of the Expedition and its adventurous journey through country 
hitherto unexplored. 
Mr. George Leigh Mallory, who led the Climbing Party, describes the search for and discovery of a feasible way to the Summit 
of the Mountain. 
Mr. A. F. R. Wollaston gives the results of his observations and collections of the extremely intersting fauna and flora of the 
region. 
Dr. A. M. Heron gives a short summary of the outcome of his investigations in the geology of the region. 
A map compiled.by the Royal Geographical Society from the surveys of Major Morshead and Major Wheeler accompanies the 
book, and these officers also contribute an account of the manner in which the survey work 


was carried out. 
The book is illustrated by photographs taken by Colonel Howard-Bury, Mr. Wollaston and 


Mr. Mallory. 
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Odds and ends in the picture line are donated to us; 
doubtful old masters, unimportant contemporary 
works, and ‘duds’ by good painters. 

A definite policy is much more of a necessity in 
an art collection than in a library, as scrapping one 
foolishly purchased picture might be equivalent to 
scrapping five hundred books. Unless we intend to 
have a great gallery embracing art from its earliest 
beginning, we had better not start with an isolated 
Italian miniature. We might have a National 
Gallery with a policy of eventually representing art 
through all phases of its development, but even a 
million a year would not make such a museum of 
international importance to-day. But with good 
reproductions, copies, and an occasional original it 
might become an educational centre. The municipal 
gallery with a limited endowment would show wisdom 
in leaving old masters alone. Scattering a master’s 
work all over creation makes appreciation and study 
more difficult for the student and less interesting for 
the traveller; it is a poor policy for a country to allow 
its most cherished possessions to become an object 
of trade. And when the old master is taken from an 
Old Country collection which may be seen by the 
public to a collection on this side which may not be 
seen, the connoisseur is much more a nuisance than a 
benefactor. 

Along with this we find an immense traffic in old 
master junk—copies and imitations, to which the 


high values of the occasional original help to give a | 


speculative value—and all duty free, welcomed by 
the dealers, the press, and the galleries. But when 
a tube of paint comes along it is held up and made to 
pay taxes, and yet the tube of paint, and not the 
imported old master, will determine eventually our 
place in the domain of fine arts. The Municipal 
Gallery might confine itself to contemporary work, 
devoting sections to French, American, Spanish and 
other painters, but striving to acquire examples of 
the outstanding painters of each country, not merely 
a few miscellaneous works by popular and second- 
rate artists which may find their way out here. Why 
should we be satisfied with paintings which have been 








wandering round exhibitions and sales-rooms for 
fifteen years trying to find a purchaser? 

Private collectors run in droves, otherwise we 
would have interesting little collections of Swedish 
art, the Italian hill painters, Russian landscape 
painters, or New England painters, all fine in their 
way. But, as it is, Mr. Brown buys a Kock-kock; 
Mr. Smith buys a Kock-kock; Mr. Jones buys a 
Kock-kock; Mr. Smith buys a de Bock; Mr. Jones 
buys a de Bock; Mr. Brown buys a de Bock, and so 
on. Many public collections show this same group 
spirit. 

But the most interesting type of collection will 
be the one devoted to Canadian art. To the visitor 
to Toronto or Montreal we have little to show but 
unimportant foreign paintings, paintings poorer in 
quality than our own work. A room devoted to 
Morrice, Ernest Lawson, and Thomson alone would 
be of much greater importance than anything we 
now possess. There is nothing to prevent any 
ambitious young town from becoming the art centre 
of Canada to-day. Worse distinctions might be 
found at a much greater cost. 

A. Y. JACKSON. 


Literary Competitions 


We offer a prize of five dollars for the best MEDITA- 
TION ON SPRING in prose. The essay should not 
exceed 500 words. 

Entries must reach the Competitions Editor not 
later than July 20th, 1922. 


NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 


Entries should be addressed to The Competitions Editor, The 
Canadian Forum, 152 St. George Street, Toronto. 

Each entry must have the name or pseudonym, and address 
of the competsior written on the MS. itself. 

Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The Editor reserves the right of printing any matter sent in for 
competition, whether it is awarded a prize or not. 

The Editor reserves the right of withholding the award if no 
contribution of sufficient merit is recetved. 

Manuscripts will not be returned unless their return is 
especially requested. 





HOSEASON’S Ticket Office 





If you are considering a trip to Europe this summer, arrange early, and make up 
your mind to take return tickets—actual reservation of westbound berth can be 
secured before you leave this side—thereby being relieved of worry and anxiety. 
Try this office and see the “Service” werender. Alf principal lines—any class. 


EUROPE 


Bermuda 
Trinidad 
Jamaica 
West Indies 





Extract:—‘“Will you permit me to convey to you in writing my appreciation of the perfectly satisfactory 


booking you made for me last summer?” 


C.N.R. 


Rail, Sleeper 
and Parlor Tickets 














715 YONGE STREET (Bloor and Yonge) 


Open Evenings 


North 7008 
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NOW READY 


THE TIMES SURVEY ATLAS of the WORLD 
A New World Atlas on a New Plan 


This is a standard book of A large, handsome volume, bound 
reference for many years to come, in half-leather, 1834 in. high, 13% in. 
and the most up-to-date and com- wide, 2% in. thick, weight 20 Ibs. 
prehensive work of its nature in 112 maps in all, each 23 in. by 
existence. 18% in.— political, topographical, 


industrial, commercial, population, 


The Atlas was prepared at Edin- 
— racial, and city maps with their 


burgh Institute under the direction 


of J. G. Bartholomew, LL.D., environs, each map guarded on linen. 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., dedicated by Contains a complete gazetteer- 
permission to His Majesty the index, 300 pages, 200,000 names, 
King. native and English spellings. 


Send for a folder, giving further detailed description. 
Sole Agents for Canada 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


70 BOND STREET - TORONTO, CANADA 




















RECENT OXFORD PUBLICATIONS 


‘“‘There are publishers and publishers, but there is only one OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. When we 
look at the shelves which contain our most precious books, we cannot help being aware that almost 
every other one bears the Oxford imprint.”’ —Tas. Aguananus 








THE PROBLEM OF STYLE. By J. Middleton Murry................. 0.0.0... ccc ccc ccc eee tent e nn nees $2.10 
“Mr. Murry’s booklis one of the most illuminating critical discussions of literature that have been written since 
Matthew Arnold. _ It is fully comparable, for the present reviewer at any rate, with Arnold’s Essays in Criticism in its 
helpfulness; that is, in its power to subtilize the reader's perceptions, to refine his sensibility, and to bestow coherence 
upon his ordinarily scattered judgments.’-—THE NATION AND ATHENAEUM. 


AHISTORY OF FRANCE FROM THE DEATH OF LOUIS XI. By John S. C. Bridge. Vol. I, with list of 
MEMOEUGIEG,. CAlNOd: INGEN, ANC BRECEN INANE 6 ors. 5 5 oo: 5« 4-08. he ele cccok sumer nrn dials ai Aa ol aaaea ann dal he ede. an $5.00 

“Will give the English reader an opportunity of studying an important and brilliant period of French history in his own 

language and under the guidance of a scholar trained in our own traditions of writing history.","—THE GLASGOW HERALD. 


THE LAUREATESHIP. A Study of the Office of Poet Laureate in England, with some account of the Poets. 


By Professor E. K. Broadus, of the University of Alberta................... 0c ccc ccc cece teens $4.76 
ihe. centaaa all that has been written on the subject before . . . not less entertaining than learned.” —THE SATURDAY 
EVIEW. 
WILTSHIRE ESSAYS. By Maurice Hewlett................ 0.6 e nent eenneees $2.00 


“‘Some deal with the doings of my neighbours, some with literature as I think about it in my own county.” 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY VERSE AND PROSE. ‘By Kenneth Sisam. With a map, introduction, notes, and 
an appendix on the English Language in the Fourteenth Century..................... cc cece ee eee $2.26 
A new edition with vocabulary will be ready shortly, price..................... ccc cece cee $3.16 
“For those who wish to make a general acquaintance with Middle English no more excellent book could have been 
devised than Mr. Sisam’s careful anthology. It is designed to show Middle English at its best—and it does.”’—J. 
Middleton Murry in THE NATION AND ATHENAEUM. 


A NEW HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By R. B. Mowat. Complete in one volume. Ready shortly....... $3.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
TORONTO CANADA 
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Our Bookshelf 
Belles- Lettres 


A Leiter Book, selected and edited by George Saints- 
bury (George Bell, London; 6s.). 

Another book from Professor Saintsbury, and 
with it one more illustration of his immense enjoy- 
ment of books and of his learning and liveliness. 

This little book’s three hundred pages comprise 
letters from about forty writers. Translations are 
given of five classical and mediaeval letters. The 
rest of the volume is by Englishmen and English- 
women; for women, Mr. Saintsbury holds, write and 
receive the best letters. The English letters cover 
about four hundred years, from the family corre- 
spondence of the Pastons during the Wars of the 
Roses down to R. L. Stevenson; and they treat 
of all sorts of matters—of fighting, loving, drinking, 
pictures, housemaids, greenhouses, and umbrellas— 
in fact 

Of all the floating thoughts we find 

Upon the surface of the mind. 
Some writers, such as Cobbett and Newman, are 
absent whom it would have been pleasant to see, but 
all anthologies are open to this objection. At any 
rate what is given is alluring enough to send readers 
to the complete editions of the various letter-writers, 
though perhaps few appetites are as robust as Mr. 
Saintsbury’s, who wishes Walpole had left sixty 
instead of sixteen volumes. 

What makes a good letter? This question is 
discussed by Mr. Saintsbury in his introduction, 
where he speaks too with learning and without 
pedantry of the history of this kind of writing, and 
where he also shows his devotion to parentheses, his 
wide catholic delight in life and books, and his interest 
in good wine. A letter is a substitute for talk and 
should have the spontaneity and wholeheartedness 
of the spoken word. There should be no eye to 
publication. ‘It is just,’ writes Swift to Stella, ‘as if 
methinks you were here and I prating to you.’ 
Which is the best prater in the book is a matter of 
personal taste, but many of them, such as Cowper, 
Lady Mary, Lamb, and the Carlyles, have the 
gift of keeping the natural tones of their speaking 
voice and yet of making their letters works of art. 
For the happy skill which has gathered a book full of 
delightful examples of this art we give our best 
thanks to Professor Sainisbury, who has carried 
through his task with the same gaiety that sustained 
him and his readers in his larger ventures in literary 
history. 


Crome Yellow, by Aldous Huxley (Chatto and 
Windus). 

Mr. Huxley has written a delicious book which 
will appeal to all lovers of good literature. With the 
possible exception of Max Beerbohm and Kenneth 
Grahame we know of no writer of to-day whose 
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humour is so delicate, whose touch so light. The 
reader is guided through a series of scenes in the 
old-fashioned country house of Crome, in which poet, 
artist, philosopher and others discuss—we might 
almost say, 

Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme, 


so audacious are some of the topics; but Mr. Huxley’s 
wonderful style and his rare humour allow him 
privileges which few authors can enjoy. The climax 
with which many a chapter ends is in each case 
admirably effected. There is, perhaps, nothing better 
in the book than Denis’s description of his poetic 
passion for the beautiful word ‘carminative,’ a 
passion which had grown up with him from his child- 
hood, when he saw the word on a medicine bottle, 
and how he was on the point of publishing a poem 
containing the glorious line, 


And passion carminative as wine, 


when a happy (or shall we say, unhappy?) chance 
prompted him to look up the word in a dictionary. 
It was a stroke of genius, too, to make that dictionary 
German-English! But we must not spoil the reader’s 
pleasure by giving away any more of the author’s 
secrets, though we should like to tell him what 
reflections suggested the architectural design of the 
mansion of Crome, to repeat something of the con- 
versation between Anne and Mary in the bedroom, 
to mention Denis’s three favourite contemporary 
poets, and—but the reader who loves Sterne and 
Peacock and Lamb must order the book for himself, 
as we have done. Indeed it is a book more suited to 
grace the private shelf than to lie, unrecognized and 
unwelcomed by the undiscriminating philistine public, 
upon the shelves of a public library. As one of its 
admirers observed, what a book for a nunnery! 


Criticism 
Thomas Hardy, A study of the Wessex Novels, Second 
Edition, with an Appendix on the Poems and 
‘The Dynasts,’ by H. C. Duffin (Manchester 
University Press). 

It is gratifying to find a University Press pub- 
lishing a critical examination of a living writer by one 
who is clearly an apprentice to the art of criticism. 
It is doubly gratifying to those who believe that 
criticism by contemporaries has an opportunity of 
delving deeper than criticism by posterity ever will. 
The contemporary has an instinctive body of know- 
ledge which more than outweighs the enforced 
objectivity of historical criticism. In the case of 
Thomas Hardy we doubt whether posterity will have 
much to add to what Lionel Johnson, Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Harold Child and Middleton Murry 
have said. 

Mr. Duffin’s book, first published in 1916, cannot 
be placed alongside the work of these practised hands. 
But he has a gift of almost uncouth sincerity, of 
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High School Boards and Boards 
of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


Industrial, Technical 


and 


Art Schools 
With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
may be conducted in accordance with the regulations 
issued by the Department of Education. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
is given in various trades. The schools and classes are 
under the direction of AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
Application for attendance should be made to the 
Principal of the school. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, MANUAL TRAINING, 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE and AGRICULTURE and 
HORTICULTURE 
are provided for in the Courses of Study in Public, 
Separate, Continuation and High Schools and Col- 
legiate Institutes. 


Copies of the Regulations issued by the Department of 
Education may be obtained from the Deputy Minister of 
Education, Toronto. 

Toronto, May, 1921. 


Two Books of Real Worth 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


By SIR ROBERT BORDEN 








Probably no Canadian living is better qualified to discuss 
this subject than the author of this book. His treatment of 
his theme has received a great deal of praise from former 
political opponents as well as from friends. It is a subject in 
which every Canadian citizen is interested. Postpaid, $1.00 


IDEALISM IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONER 
President of the University of Toronto 





In an age of materialism it is a pleasant relief to consider 
idealism. Sir Robert Falconer outlines in this book much 
that will provoke thinking and that will induce the reader to 
base his thinking on fundamental principles. Postpaid, $1.00 
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vehement preferences, of fearless unreserve, that the 
hardened professional may well envy him. He drives 
the reader helter-skelter back to Hardy and that is 
enough to justify him. The book may be recom- 
mended particularly to the student, more still to the 
solitary student, of Hardy. There is matter for 
argument everywhere, especially on the score of Jude 
The Obscure, which probably has fewer upholders in 
Canada than in England. 

The poetry cannot be dealt with satisfactorily 
in an appendix. As it is, Mr. Duffin spends too much 
of his time ‘spotting winners’ and too little in deter- 
mining what winners and losers have in common. 
And his flashes of discrimination are marred by his 
use of the touchstone of ‘pure poetic quality’ which, 
in Hardy’s case, is a flagrant begging of the question. 
Hardy, alone in his time, is forcing upon us a sweeping 
re-valuation of the term ‘poetic quality.’ He is our 
Wordsworth. 

Drama 
Esther and Berenice, Two Plays, by John Masefield 
(The Macmillan Co., New York). 

Esther is an adaptation from Racine, Berenice a 
translation. They were made ‘for the use of a little 
company of amateur players who wished to try their 
art in verse plays.’ There is little more to be said. 
The volume adds nothing to Mr. Masefield’s reputa- 
tion; there is not an inspired word in it. One 
is driven off to extrinsic questions—the relation of 
Racine to the English mind, the impossibility of 
reproducing the manner of Racine in English, and 
the vagaries of Mr. Masefield’s career. 

It is evident by this time that we cannot expect 
steadiness of growth from Mr. Masefield. He is not 
a beginner, but his direction of growth, his creative 
self-control, his self-knowledge are as precarious as 
they were fifteen years ago when he was, as we 
thought, beginning to find himself. The balance 
of temperament which has enabled writers like 
Hardy and Conrad to put out all that was in them is 
denied to Mr. Masefield. He has done splendid 
things, but he has done them spasmodically. Hence, 
we must presume, these pedestrian translations of 
French drama from the pen of one who should be 
writing great dramas of his own. 

Fiction 
Peter Whiffle, by Carl Van Vechten (Macmillan, 
$2.50). 

This volume, as one learns from the jacket (the 
only quiet feature of the book), ‘may be said to 
belong to the ‘‘literature of escape.”’’ It purports to 


be a sketch of the life and works of one Peter Whiffle, 
a literary eccentric who was always gathering material 
for a book which he never wrote. Mr. Van Vechten 
is a clever writer, with quite a turn for epigram, and 
with a Shavian self-confidence that enables him to 
chat with the reader over a printer’s error on page 





240 of another of his own books. He is very smart, 
very sophisticated, very familiar with the Village in 
New York and the Left Bank in Paris. Most of the 
volume is gay salon chatter, with some club anecdotes, 
saucy or otherwise, about more or less well-known 
people. There are breezy literary criticisms, facile, 
but as superficial as most other things in the book. 
There is really only one serious character, and that 
is George Moore, the cat. Consequently, conversa- 
tion sometimes flags, whereupon the story is apt to 
become as enumerative as a battle roll-call in the 
Mabinogion. The list given of the necromantic 
subjects that Peter studies must have involved quite 
as much labour in collection as would have been 
required for the filling of the page with literature. 
After all, one is left with a feeling of regret or annoy- 
ance that such a gifted writer should seriously 
exercise his talent on a compilation that chiefly needs 
a carminative. 


The Soul of a Child, by Edwin Bjorkman (Macmillan, 
$2.50). 

‘All great art is a matter of cataloguing life, 
summing it up in a list of objects,’ said Peter Whiffle 
once. If this is true, then the first part of The Soul 
of a Child is great art. There is, of course, definite 
justification for this, since the book deals with the 
ten years of a boy’s life between five and fifteen. 
Naturally, then, the first part gives us a minute, 
objective description of the home, that of a lower 
middle-class Stockholm family. The boy’s growing 
consciousness of the outside world is sympathetically 
and convincingly revealed. He is an only child and 
sensitive. Here we have a partial accounting for the 
total absence of the glorious boisterousness and 
mischievous high spirits that are characteristic of 
such typical American boys of fiction as Tom Sawyer 
and Penrod. One doubts if Mr. Bjérkman’s psycho- 
logical conscience would permit him to indulge in 
Toms and Penrods. They are too perennially 
delightful. On the other hand, he will not allow 
his hero to lead the dream life with which so many 
lone children solace themselves. The last part of 
the book is much more subjective. It is really a 
remarkable study of the crisis of puberty, at times 
depressing, but profoundly true. The high school 
life is well and soberly told, with the boy companion- 
ships, the dying away of interest in school studies, 
the emergence of new ambitions. The characteristic 
problem of puberty itself is discussed frankly. The 
morbid condition described is probably by no means 
sO uncommon as many would like to believe. There 
is one lapse in the book, one touch of melodrama, in 
the prize-distribution chapter. Still, someone has to 
be head of the class. There is no glamour, and there 
are no hectic moments, but in a style that is direct, 
vivid and careful, the author has told an interesting 
story. 
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FRESH BUTTER AND EGGS 





If you want to enjoy the luxury of eating fresh quality Butter and Eggs, ask your Dealer to buy from 


THE UNITED FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY, Limited 
11 Church St., Toronto, Ont. 


who make a specialty of grading their tremendous daily supplies strictly 
according to the standards laid down by the Department of Agriculture. 


WE GUARANTEE THE QUALITY OF ALL OUR PRODUCTS 





Mgr. Produce Dept.—Main 5779 


PHONES 
Order Dept.— Adelaide 5248 





Poultry Dept.—Main 7174 











Swirt:—‘Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That flattery’s the food for fools; 
Yet now and then your men of wit, 
Condescend to take a bit.” 


E'stel’s 


Limited 


Manufacturers Dry Ginger Ale, etc. 
Hard Boiled Candies and Toffees. 


HILL. 1596 TORONTO 


George Coles, Limited 
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Phone M. 2967 


JOHN H. WICKSON 
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by Joseph Hergesheimer 
Toronto; $2.50). 

An excellent example of the numerous class of 
novels which deals with life at arm’s length. It is 
as free from the distant glamour of romance or 
sentiment as from the close sympathy of imaginative 
insight. The reader is kept calmly interested, and 
is only very occasionally reminded of the actual 
pressure of real life. He is a disinterested spectator 
almost all the time. Mr. Hergesheimer’s characters 
are quite as real as are all our chance acquaintances. 
Compared with people into whose lives we have any 
insight, they are shadowy and generalized. This is 
true in spite of the fact that Lee Randon and Savina, 
the two chief characters, are both pathological studies. 
Great fiction never finds its escape from the common- 
place in the pathological. Interesting though this 
may be, it can never stir our imagination as the 
intensely normal can, and it must be admitted that 
Cytherea leaves us cold and unconcerned. 

The general theme is the reaction of a group of 
mature men and women to the sudden freeing of 
manners in American society after the war. The 
subject must be interesting to all who have experi- 
enced anything comparable to this liberation, but it 
is disappointing to find that Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
observations of the phenomenon carry us so short a 
way in the understanding of human nature. 


Cytherea, (Macmillan, 


Lucretia Lombard, by Kathleen Norris (Doubleday, 
Page & Company, N.Y. & Toronto, 1922). 

In this novel the usual stock-in-trade of ‘lighter 
fiction’ is nonchalantly shuffled into some sort of 
form, the main object apparently being to achieve 
a triumphant, if incredible, happy ending from a 
tangled web of embezzlement, spiritualism and 
matrimonial problems. 

Kathleen Norris’s popularity, which, according 
to her publishers, is great, can only, I think, be 
accounted for by her light-hearted conception of a 
Fate as a benignant and unscrupulous match-maker 
of great ingenuity in the scaling of any obstacle in the 
course of true love. Invalid husbands are poisoned 
by fortuitous (but innocent) mishandling of drugs, 
great forests opportunely catch fire, and impediments 
in the shape of guileless fiancés are, when no longer 
loved, snuffed out by heart failure. In fact, by hook 
or by crook (largely the latter), Fate clears the way. 
But I don’t know if anyone much cares. 


Economics 


The Founders of Political Economy, by Jan H. Lewinski 
(P. S. King and Son, London). 

Dr. Lewinski is Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Lublin, in Poland. His book 
is an apt illustration of the difficulties which beset 
intellectual workers in central Europe during and 
after the war. 


He complains in his preface that, 
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instead of completing his studies in London, as he 
had hoped to do, he was compelled for a long time to 
depend on the sources available in Warsaw. Never- 
theless, the Polish libraries seem to have served him 
well, for he quotes from a large and varied pamphlet 
literature. 

His book has the virtue of brevity. He has 
compressed within less than 170 pages a critical 
analysis of the methods of investigation and the 
theories developed by the Physiocrats, Adam Smith 
and David Ricardo. There is an excellent small 
reproduction of Quesnay’s Tableau Economique. 
Malthus, unhappily, receives very scant attention; 
the theory of population is perhaps regarded as off 
the beaten track. Room is found, however, for a 
final chapter on the successors of Ricardo. 

Dr. Lewinski here permits himself certain obiter 
dicta which cannot but rouse opposition. It is surely 
the height of unwisdom to leave unguarded such 
statements as the following, which dismisses the 
‘productivity’ theory of wages: ‘This theory is based 
on some examples, but it does not take into account 
many facts which are not in accordance with it, and 
can hardly be considered as an economic law.’ 
Whether the writer of this casual judgment has any 
taste for academic controversy, we have no means of 
knowing; if he has, we respectfully suggest that he 
devote his next book to modern theories of wages. 
He must be aware that he has trodden on the tails of 
several very famous coats; and economists, through 
more than two centuries of wrangling, have remained 
pugnacious animals. 

On the whole, however, the discussion is solid 
and thorough. Less ground is covered in detail than, 
for instance, in the similar study by Professor Daven- 
port; but there is all the difference in the world 
between a handbook and a bulky treatise. Both 
have their uses; and the busy student (to whom a big 
treatise is sometimes a doubtful blessing) will find 
this short handbook very useful. 


Sociology 


Prohibition in America and Its Relation to the Problem 
of Public Control of Personal Conduct, by 
Arthur Newsholme (P. S. King and Son. 
London). 

Arthur Newsholme, K.C.B., M.D., late principal 
medical officer of the Local Government Board of 
England, and Lecturer in Public Health at Johns 
Hopkins University, has published a very well 
written, very convincing, and very fair opinion on 
this subject. 

In a small book of some sixty odd pages he 
produces an appalling number of statistics to prove 
the value of prohibition as a prohibiting agent; and 
in spite of any opinion you may have held previously 
on the subject he carries you with him, not on a wave 
of enthusiasm, but of sound proof and common sense. 














By accurate tables he has proved beyond a doubt 
that Prohibition is the result of years of steady work 
by thoughtful people; and is not the reaction of an 
hysterical people trying to be a nation all at once, 
on the occasion of a tardy entrance into war. He 
deals very fairly with the objections to national 
Prohibition, and instead of attacking them gives, as 
his side of the argument, the results of national Pro- 
hibition during the first year of its operation. 

He explodes the bogy of prohibition causing 
increase in the use of narcotic drugs and quotes a 
former President of the American Medical Association 
as saying: ‘The number of these cases (drug addicts) 
is very small compared with the number that were 
made drug addicts by the free use of alcohol in the 
past.’ 

He claims that undoubtedly the domestic manu- 
facture of alcoholic drinks has greatly increased, but 
states that in balancing up results, smuggling, illicit 
manufacture and sale, and increased domestic pro- 
duction of alcoholic drinks together, are not on such 
a scale as to counterbalance the increased abstinence 
resulting from prohibition. 

The essential points are that the majority of the 
American population are rapidly losing their appetite 
for alcoholic drinks, and that the young people have 
less opportunity to acquire the appetite. 


Short Notices 


The New Student (The National Student Forum. 
New York). 

We have received two copies of this excellent 
little bi-monthly paper and can only wish it every 
success in a bitterly partisan world. It is the organ 
of the National Student Forum, a newly formed 
organization designed to link up the various liberal 
(i.e., open-minded) discussion clubs in American 
universities, and it has no platform beyond that of 
academic freedom and the right of freedom of speech 
for students. Its object is to put before the members 
of the Forum, and others, the facts concerning all sub- 
jects which affect them. This does not confine it by 
any means to academics, and we may expect to see its 
editor devoting much space to such questions as the 
coal strike and to great political issues. Canadian 
students could scarcely do better than to follow this 
example. 


The Times Survey Atlas of the World (Macmillans, 
Toronto, $60.00). 

This atlas has been prepared since the signing of 

the Peace Treaties, under the direction of Dr. J. G. 

Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. It is bound in half-leather. 

Among its attractions is a Gazatteer-Index of over 

300 pages, which contains more than 200,000 refer- 


ences. 
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Farmers’ Dairy Milk puts the 
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faces, the light of happiness into 
their eyes. 


It gives grown-ups strength and 
energy, the blessing of good health 
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aids digestion. 


Does your family get enough! 
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Farmers’ Dairy Milk comes from 
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It is made safe in the best 
equipped dairy on the continent. 


And it is delivered to your home 
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Now is the time to double 
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Trade and Industry 





Feb. 1922 Mar. 1922 Apr. 1922 May 1922 Mey 1921 

Se ee ee ee eee 159.1 157.1 158.2 158.5 176.8 
(Michell) 

Se eae ae a eee $21.07 $20.96 re $22.84 
Labour Gazette) 

Volume of Employment? ....................00005 81.6 81.8 82.8 86.5 
(Employment Service of Canada) 

Average Price of Twelve Canadian Securities* ...... 108.1 108.5 112.0 112.3 108.6 


(Michell) 








tBase (=100) refers to the period 1900—1909. 
*Base (= 100) refers to the week ending January 17th, 1920. 


Subsequent figures refer to the middle of each month, but, 


owing to a change in the method of computation at Ottawa, from May 1922 onwards the figures will refer to the end of the month. 
*The following common stock quotations are included:—Canadian Bank of Commerce, C.P.R., Dominion Textile, Dominion 
Bridge, Consumers’ Gas, Shawinigan Light and Power, Penman’s, Russell Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian General Electric, 


Lake of the Woods Milling, and Canada Steamships. 


GOOD deal of wisdom is condensed in Mr. 
Reginald McKenna’s recent warning that we 
must not confuse stock exchange activity 

with trade revival. The international boom in 
securities is pursuing its course of three months past 
with few variations. The doubts that overshadowed 
May 31st, and the fear that the French might pre- 
cipitate a crisis in Europe, have produced a temporary 
small setback in the bond market. In the stock 
markets the rise in Canadian securities has been 
somewhat smaller than, for instance, the rise in the 
leading American securities; but, as our table shows, 
there has been a small upward movement. 
Nevertheless, industrially, the month has been 
one of stagnation. Stagnation in prices has probably 
been accompanied, except in the seasonal industries, 
by something not unlike stagnation in the labour 
market. Though the automobile industry has been 
active in this country (as well as in England and the 
United States) there has been no such general re- 
crudescence of activity in Canada as appears to have 
occurred during the last four months in the eastern 
United States. We have not yet recovered the ground 
which has been lost during the last twelve months. 
Meanwhile, it is coming to be recognized, more 
and more generally, how vitally the prospect for a 
revival later in the year depends on an improvement 
in the position of the Canadian farmer. An interest- 
ing article by Professor David Friday in a recent 
number of The New Republic suggests that, so far as 
the recent history of the United States is concerned, 
the products of industry and of agriculture have from 
year to year been of almost equal value. In those 
years in which the value of agricultural products has 














appreciated, there has been a quick increase in the 
value of industrial products too. In those years in 
which the value of agricultural products has declined, 
there has been an almost exactly corresponding 
decline in the value of industrial products. More- 
over, since the prices of industrial products are a 
good deal more stable and less easily reduced than 
the prices of farm products, the fall in the prices of 
farm products has been accompanied fairly uniformly 
by a corresponding reduction in industrial employ- 
ment. Cheap crops make idle factories. American 
and Canadian experience in this respect seem to 
have been somewhat similar. 

Of the prospects for an impending revival in the 
purchasing power of the Canadian farmer it is still 
exceedingly difficult to speak. The recent fall in 
wheat prices is not a good augury, but the harvest 
in the Northwest is still so far distant that a reversa' 
of present market conditions is easily possible before 
it is gathered. Meanwhile, although the seeding has 
been somewhat delayed on the prairie, it is a delay 
not altogether to be regretted. Seeding in the dry 
areas was delayed by a very heavy fall of snow at 
Easter which, as the snow melted, insured an adequate 
supply of moisture for the growing months to farmers 
who have been gambling for years past with insuff- 
cient moisture. Reports from west of Winnipeg 
state that generally the precipitation has been almost 
ideal. Though the area sown to wheat seems to 
have been somewhat smaller than the corresponding 
area Jast year, unless some unforeseen change in 
weather conditions spoils the present prospect, there 
should be a fairly heavy crop. 

G. E. JACKSON. 
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Wayagamack Bonds 

Insure Investors Fundamental Strength 

Based on Natural Resources 
They are the First Mortgage Security of a Basic and 
Prosperous Industry. One that supplies 60% of the 
entire Domestic consumption of wrapping paper besides 
a large export trade. The earnings over a period of 
ears have been more than three and a half times the 
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They are 6% Bonds, due 1951; and at the present 
market price about 80, yield investors approximately 
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WAR BRINGS 
ITS AFTERMATH 








Canada has problems as delicate and urgent as those which 
bewilder the people of Europe. The political and industrial 
decisions of the next few years will make—or mar—her future. 
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exists for the purpose of discussing, without prejudice or party, 
the public questions of the day. 


It is also the means of presenting to the world the best recent 
work of Canadian poets and artists. 


We are constantly told to buy goods from the home manu- 
facturer. Is it not far more important 


that 


OPINION should be 
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